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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

Tho Spectator has incurred Mr. Walter Besant’s wrath for 
suggesting that cricket is a tedious game. It was very 
rash of the Spectator. I have known a man say that he 
would as soon pay a shilling (gate-money) to see a match 
at cribbage as a cricket match; but he had been soured by 
being sent to Eton as a lower boy and taken away before 
he was in the fifth form; and all the time he was there he 
had to ‘‘ fag out,” and never got an innings. ‘ There is 
no_dexterity,” says Mr. Besant, “like that of a good 
fielder”; but this man was not a good fielder, and all 
that he knew of the wicket was that they whacked him 
with it for his incompetence. ‘‘There is no game which 
commands so much admuiration’—let us say rather 
demands it. If you don’t crack it up in cricketing 
circles there is no knowing what may happen to you. 
‘There is no game so full of the changes and chances of 
fortune.” There are changes enough, Heaven knows. Why 
the players should shift their places every five minutes or 
so, unless they are dissatisfied, or even bored, with their 
positions, may well to the unskilled Spectator suggest the 
notion of tedium. He does not know what they are after, 
since they are not after the ball. 


Cricketers are very ‘‘arbitrary gents,” and especially 
in their youth. In public schools they insisS upon 
all their fellows being as fond of the game as them- 
selves, and in this they are backed up by the masters. 
No doubt it is a great convenience to these latter to 
find an occupation ready to their hand which keeps 
two-and-twenty boys accounted for at once and out of 
mischief. Still, it is hard upon those who do not like 
it to spend their half- holidays in this 
How would the cricketers hike to be made to play cribbage 
in a ring Without venturing to endorse the 
Spectator’s view of the game, I do think compulsory cricket 
detestable. It is probable that the poet had this in his 
mind when he speaks of some Hampden junior, who the 
little tyrant of the field (i.e. the cricket-field) withstood. 
Where I think the attack upon this sacred game unjusti- 
tiable is as regards the money expended upon telegraphing 
the details of the recent match in Australia. ‘‘ This,” 
the ‘‘marks an increase in the appetite for 
frivolity.” Anything less ‘‘frivolous” in the way of 

‘opy ” than that column anda half Ineverread. Nor can 
cricket be called with truth by its greatest enemy a frivolous 
game. It is the most serious amusement (mitigated by 
shouting), except chess, that was ever invented. 


amusement: 


fence ? 


says 


S} ectator, 


The jealousy of cricketers as regards any other game is 
marked. At present the arrows of their scorn are 
directed against golf, which, it must be owned, has seduced 
many from their allegiance. They are now, I read, endeay- 
curing to prevent golf being introduced into our schools. 
They say it does not sharpen the intelligence, develop the 
moral qualities, strengthen the religious principle, and a 
number of other things, like cricket. Still, it is a very 
pleasant game, and I cannot conceive why boys should not 
play at it if they like. Most of them, we may be sure, will 
always prefer taking their pleasure in batches. They 
remind one of Poole’s story: ‘‘ Pray, Sir,” said a person 
crowd, to 


very 


who had previously been the hindmost of a 
another who had just joined it, ‘‘ have the goodness not to 
press upon me; there is none behind to press upon you.” 
** No,” replied the man, ‘‘ but there may be presently ; 
and, besides, where's the good of being in a crowd if we 
may not shove?” Still, there are some quiet boys, with 
few friendships, to whom golf would be a most attractive 
game, and at present that is just the class for whom there 
is least provision as respects recreation in our public schools, 


The British Medical Journal has, I am glad to see, lifted 
up its voice against the truth of the proverb which says of 
sleep: ‘‘ Six hours for a man, seven for a woman, and eight 
for a fool.” A man, on the contrary, is a fool who, finding 
eight hours not enough for him, refrains from taking nine. 
Because the desire to get up early is characteristic of old 
age it is nota sign of wisdom. Old men “‘ rise up at the voice 
of the bird” either because they feel better when they are 
up or because they grudge passing what little remains to 
them of life in It is now thoroughly 
understood that Young never wrote a truer word than 
when he called sleep ‘‘ Nature’s sweet restorer”: she is 
worth all the medicine in the world, and one of the remedies 
recently proposed and found efficacious for persons troubled 
with the wear and tear of business, joined to advancing 
years, is the passing one day of the week in bed. At one 
time early rising was thought to be a moral duty, and also 
an essential factor in money-making: almost all of Mr. 
Smiles’s self-made men rose at daylight or before it, intent 


unconsciousness. 


upon turning their half-crown into three-and-sixpence. 
Stern old guardians enjoined the practice on their wards, 
moneyed uncles on impecunious nephews, and ‘‘ friends 
of one’s father” 
young bears,” as they cheerfully expressed it, ‘‘ had our 
troubles to come.” It was to their habit of rising with 
the lark, they assured us, that they were indebted for 
having become the men they were, in which statement 


generally upon all of us, who, “like 


lurked a certain consciousness of perfectibility. 


As a general rule these excellent people went to bed 
early, so that there was not such excessive credit due to 
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them as they seemed to imagine ; but some of them burnt 
the midnight oil as well, so that they really had only a 
few hours’ sleep. This abstinence, of course, made their 
day longer, and enabled them to do more work, of a 
certain kind, in it; but it was certainly not imaginative 
work. If one worked for eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, as, according to their own account, was 
their case, one might do a govd deal of reading—indeed, 
there would ther be a chance of getting through those 
‘*‘ Hundred Best Books” of which so much is talked and so 
little known—but as to original composition, two-thirds of 
the time would be actually wasted. The best fruit that the 
mind produces cannot be raised in a forcing-house. After 
six hours’ production at the most, the brain becomes 
barren. Those who follow the literary profession are ofter 
called idle because they have apparently so much leisure ; 
but if they worked twice as !ong their output would not be 
much larger, and of a very inferior kind. The simple fact 
is that it doesn’t much matter, so far as health is concerned, 
whether one gets up early or late so long as a sufficiency of 
sleep is ensured. The man who goes late to bed should rise 
late ; ‘‘ beauty sleep”—that is, sleep before midnight—is 
doubtless more wholesome than sleep in the small hours, 
but if we can’t get it we certainly don’t improve matters by 
What is the most fatal is the ‘‘ burning the 
This is often done by professional 


rising early. 
candle at both ends.” 
persons, such as lawyers in large practice : 
them sit up late over their work and light their own 
fires in the morning before the household is astir; others 
(out of a certain boastfulness, I think) 
social function, as though they had no more to do than 
persons’ of fashion ; but of this ‘‘ comes in the end,” if not 
‘‘ despondency and madness,”’ some exceedingly unpleasant 
results. This would occur much more frequently but for 
the knack these legal luminaries possess of getting to sleep 
at odd times, whenever they feel inclined for it, a habit 
that sometimes survives—to the public scandal—after they 
have reached the Bench. It must be confessed that many 
of our best writers have been sluggards in the morning, 
and given the stern advocates of early rising occasions for 
reproof. One of them retorted by observing that’ *‘ the 
man who is so fond of stirring must be a spoon.” Another 
(who, by-the-bye, wrote *‘ Falsely luxurious, will not man 
awake ?”) contented himself, when rallied on being found 
still in bed at two in the afternoon, ‘‘ But, my dear Sir, I 
have no motive to rise.’ 


some of 


ppear at every 


The death of Mr. Robert Biron, Q.C.. the police magis- 
trate, will be regretted by a large social circle, and far 
beyond it, for in him the poor will have lost a friend. His 
character was kind and genial, and those who belonged to 
his circuit had reason for thinking him excellent company. 
As an after-dinner speaker. of the cheerful sort, he had few 
superiors. Ilis humour, though good-natured, was very 
keen. I remember an example of it which always tickled 
me. 
time in brawling courts and purlieus of the law, but was 
rather countrified than otherwise. 
caused a couple of rogues, who drove the common trade of 
selling sparrows in Regent’s Park as ‘having just flow’d 
over from the Zoological Gardens” to imagine him an easy 
victim. ‘‘It’sa curious bird, Sir, and we don’t know its 
value, nor even what kind of bird 1t is. Now, what should 
you think?” ‘ Well,” said Biron, looking from one to 
the other of their thievish faces, ‘‘I am not quite sure, 
but I should think it was a jail-bird.” The astonished 
embarrassment they displayed was, he used to say, quite 


remarkable. 


His expression was nct that of one who passed his 


This, on one occasion, 


A recent number of the Lancet has some curious remarks 
upon mysterious disappearances viewed in their psycho- 
It seems to attribute them, more or less, to 
‘*The suddenness of the dis- 


logical aspect. 
a certain form of epilepsy. 
appearance, the absence of motive, and the utter inability 
of the patients to give even the slightest account of their 
experiences during the time that elapses before they come 
to themselves. give,’ we are told, ‘‘a weird character to 
these aberrations.” For my part, [ am unacquainted with 
this last attribute; in the cases that have come to my 
knowledge those who have disappeared have been generally 
very reticent about their proceedings while away, but 
could have related them if they chese. But the dis- 


appearances are weird enough without that additional 
It is probable that many of them are the result 
The cata- 


tegent’s Park some years ago, when many 


mystery. 
of sudden impulse combined with opportunity. 
strophe in 
persons were drowned through the breaking of the ice, and 
the sinking of the Princess Alice in the Thames with 
scores of her passengers, were followed by many dis- 
appearances. These and their like are most favourable 
occasions for persons who are tired of their wives and 
families, and perhaps in pecuniary difficulties, to set 
themselves free from all ties, and to begin the world with 
a clean slate. From henceforth they need only be known 
as unrecovered bodies. There are, no doubt, considerable 
temptations and excitements of an unusual kind to recom- 
mend this course, but it is not an easy one: for in London, 
large as it is, one can never count on not being identified 
and ignominiously collared by the police for leaving one’s 
wife and children upon the parish. 


The most singular case of disappearance is recorded, 
I think (for I quote from memory only), in Nicol’s 
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‘* Anecdotes of Authors.” A citizen of -the highest 
respectability leaves his home and his wife and family, 
and without rhyme or reason disappears for twenty years 
or so. Not the least curious part of the affair was that he 
takes up his abode—well disguised, of course—in the next 
street, and is only discovered when his own good -time 
occurs for revealing himself. The occasion, if I remember 
right, was sufficiently important, since it was to prevent 
his wife from committing bigamy. These voluntary Enoch 
Ardens must be an immense nuisance to their belongings, and 
are probably at least as mischievous as they are epileptic. It 
is worse than that return from the grave imagined by the poet, 
when ‘‘ the hard heir strides about his lands, and will not 
yield them for a day,” because the unfortunate heir, as he 
imagined himself to be, has to yield them, however ‘‘ hard”’ 
he may be or it may seem to him. The most remarkable 
disappearance in modern times, because it was a double 
one, is, no doubt, that of the brother of Grimaldi, the 
famous clown: it is told in his biography, edited by 
Dickens. The man had disappeared for years, when 
suddenly he presented himself at the theatre where 
Grimaldi was engaged, and they had a fraternal meeting 
between the acts. He described himself as prosperous, 
and resolved from henceforth to stick to his friends and 
family, and seemed to look forward with great pleasure 
to his brother's socety. He had arranged to return 
with him to his home when the performance was over, 
but when Grimaldi had finished his part, his brother, 
he was told, had left the theatre, and he was never seen 


again. 


Mrs. Gaskell teils us a story of the dis- 
appearance of a labourer in a Shropshire village, which has 
something almost of the supernatural in it, so inexplicable 
is the riddle. He was a paralytic, and in summer he used 
to be carried outside the cottage to bask in the sunshine 
and to watch what was going on. On a sultry day in June 
all the village was haymaking, and the old man’s son and 
daughter-in-law, having placed him in his chair, from which 
he could not move without assistance, went with the rest. 
When they came home in the early evening he had dis- 


not a fiction 


appeared. There was no possible reason for it; it seemed 
alm ost as if, in the language of an earlier period, he had been 
spirited away. It was a time when the press - gangs were 
busy, and caused a good many mysterious disappearances, 

‘The 


but no press-gang could have coveted a paralytic. 
incident,” we are told, ‘‘was never accounted for, and left’ 
(as it well might) ‘‘a painful impression on many minds.” 
In a recent ‘‘ Note,” reference was made to the loss of the 
President, which was so far mysterious that it is unusual 
for so large a ship to be lost without leaving a trace behind 
her. A relative of the captain writes me that the catastrophe 
vas predicted by a dream of a member of his family, which 
in some degree broke the shock to them; but, as a general 
rule, the agonies of suspense in such cases must be worse 
than the corroboration of their fears 


If the author of ‘‘ The Honour of Savelli”’ is not to be 
compared, as he modestly suggests, with a certain leading 
historical novelist, he follows at no great distance behind 
him: if he is not the rose, he has been near the rose and 
caught its fragrance. Avoiding France and Germany, the 
ground trodden by Mr. Weyman, he has turned his atten - 
tion to Italy in the days of the Borgias, and has given 
them once more life and movement. Adventure treads 
somewhat too closely on the heels of adventure, but that 
should scarcely be a matter of complaint when we have so 
many novels barren of incident altogether. It must be 
confessed, too, that the hero 1s extremely lucky, and never 
gives us apprehensions for his safety for very long; but 
that, too, is pardonable in these days of melancholy stories 


with sad endings. Here is his first introduction to the 


Rome of the period — 

We had by this time come opposite the Monte Testaccio— 
that curious mound made of old pottery, which lies towards 
the river, south-west of the Ostian Gate—and so engrossed 
were we in our talk that we did not observe a large party of 
riders of both sexes, with an escort of men-at-arms, coming 
at a hand-gallop from our right, straight in our direction. 
Our attention was, however, sharply drawn to the fact by the 
cry of an equerry who was riding well in advance of the 
others, and this man shouted 

“The road! The road! 
Way!” 

We drew off at once to the side, Jacopo dismounting and 
sinking to his knees. I, however, contented myself with 
uncovering, and watching with no little astonishment the 
party as they came up. They were evidently returning from 
hawking, and at the head of the clump of riders were two 
men in full Turkish costume. 

** Who are those Turks ?’’ I asked Jacopo, and the knave, 
still kneeling and holding his hands upin supplication, answered 
hurriedly 

‘One is the Soldan Djem, Excellency—O Lord! I trust 
we may not be hanged as an afternoon’s amusement; the 
other, the fair one, old Alexander VI. himself—O Lord! What 
cursed luck ! Je 


Way for his Holiness! Way! 


Kneel, Excellency ; it is our only chance! 
‘Tush!’ I replied, and remembered at once that the 
brother of Bajazet, the Grand Turk, was a hostage in Rome, 
practically a prisoner in the hands of Alexander, a legacy he 
had inherited from the Cibo, and which brought him forty 
thousand ducats annually. I could understand Djem in 
Eastern costume—but the Pope masquerading in broad day - 
light as a Moor! 
The author is a bold man, and does not hesitate to paint 
for us such world-renowned characters as Bayard and 
Macchiavelli, and to introduce us into the heart of the 
Vatican when the wickedest father, son, and daughter that 
probably ever lived held sway there. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


At the present moment it is a little difficult to understand 
what are the definite objects of the Independent Theatre 
Society. Surely the English theatre is free enough, in 
all conscience. In an age of ‘“‘ Mrs. Tanquerays” and 
‘*Mrs. Ebbsmiths,” and ‘Gaiety Girls” and ‘ Artist’s 
Models,” and ‘‘Gentleman Joes,” et hoe genus omne, 
it cannot be denied that the advanced school and 
the devil-me-care school are tolerably well provided 
for. Only the romanticists and the lovers of the Shak- 
sperian and poetical drama are left shivering a bit out 
in the cold, ‘True, we have always our Lyceum, our Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terry, but when they go careering off to 
America, poetry and fancy go by the board. Meanwhile, 
where does the Independent Theatre Society come in ? 
The advanced school has cut the ground from under their 
feet. If Ibsen had been found a sound, practical, and 
commercial investment, no doubt he would have been taken 
up by more than one manager. But burnt children pro- 
verbially dread the fire. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who cannot be 
accused of conservatism, has coquetted both with Ibsen and 
Mueterlinck, but there has been no marked eagerness to 
resume the experiment, for I fear it must be candidly 
owned that. the paying public, as opposed to the talking 
public—the ‘ blear-eyed majority” to the insignificant 
minority—has not felt in touch with the new drama of 
Scandinavia or the Belgian Shakspere. 

But whether we go mad or not over ‘* The Wild Duck” 
or ‘* Ghosts,” whether we enjoy their author better in the 
study than on the stage, one thing is quite certain, and 
that is that the Independent Theatre and Théatre Libre 
alike have brought into the full light of distinction artists 
who have from time to time given us genuine delight. 
The other day in Paris I had the pleasure of seeing on 
the stage of the Gymnase, in a play called ‘ L’Age 
Difficile,” the actor Antoine, 
who, as you know, founded 
the Théatre Libre en 
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the heels of his boots.” His virile pluck oozes out of every 
yerspiring pore when he is worried. And Miss Fanny 
Rrongh has developed a great talent for strong-minded ladies 
andmannish women. In thisplay sheought to wheel upon the 
stage on a bicycle and ina ‘‘rational” costume. It would have 
made a great hit, as it does in Paris, in ‘ I/Age Difficile.” 
I commend the notion to Mr. Terry for the country. But 
one of the successes of the evening was made by Mr. 
Harcourt Beatty, who ought to do great things some day. 
It may sound an absurd thing to say that I am convinced 
by seeing him play in an extravagant part in a modern 
farce that he could play Shakspere, but | believe it. He 
has fun, but has power also. In an instant he can swing 
the scene into excitement; and that is a difficult matter 
for a youngster, in days when dramatic excitement is 
discounted, and the stage a little flabby. 


OUR 


THE 
The Japanese 
small islets of Pescadores, off the northern extremity of 
the largeisland of Formosa, and effected alanding there. The 
northern ports of ’ormosa are blockaded by Japanese ships. 
Li-Hung-Chang, the Chinese Plenipotentiary Ambassador 
for terms of peace with Japan, while daily attending the 
conferences with Count Ito and Viscount Mutsu, at 
Simonoseki, was on Saturday, March 23, assaulted by 
a lunatic assassin. Going through the street to his resi- 
dence, he was shot at with a pistol by a Japanese youth 
named Koyama, twenty-one years of age, who is said to be 
insane. The bullet inflicted a slight wound in the face, 
but Li-Hung-Chang’s life, which has been illustrious and 
serviceable to China, is not in denger. The Mikado or 
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WAR IN EASTERN ASIA. 


naval squadron made an attack on the 





amateur, found it did not 
pay, and now has taken to 
acting on the legitimate 
stage. I have not for years 
seen a finer performance 
than that of Antoine in 
‘** L’ Age Difficile.” He plays 
a rugged, irritable man of 
the Got type, and I am 
certain that Got—always 
to my mind a vastly over- 
rated actor—could not have 
done it better. There is 
one scene in ‘ L’Age 
Difficile,” in which Antoine 
has to listen to a lengthy 
tirade. He does it with his 
hands in his pockets and 
his mouth half open, but 
you can see by his face the 
impression that every word 
makes on his mind. So 
the despised amateur has 
great actor. 
There are exceptions to 
every rule. For my own 
part, I believe in training, 
in hereditary gifts, in edu- 
cation, in schooling, and in 
incessant practice. But 
Antoine seems to me to be 
one of the few, 
very few, actors who are 
born, not made, 

And I need not say that 
the acting art has been 
encouraged and developed 





become a 





a genius 
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by Mr. J. I’. Beale, as the former was unwell. Mr. 8. 1D. 
Muttlebury has been indefatigable in instructing the 
Cantabs, who, however, have not found so much favour 
with the critics as the Oxonians. We give the portraits of 
both crews, in accordance with our custom, as well as 
sundry views of them practising. 


VENETIAN ART AT THE NEW GALLERY. 
We are warned by the advent of ‘‘ Show Sunday” that 
winter exhibitions—however attractive—have had their 
little day, and must give place to spring novelties. ‘Ihe 
** Venetian ” Exhibition has been the fitting supplement 
of last year’s display of North Italian art, and we have 
been able to understand the reason which induced 
the committee to keep the art of Venice and her depend- 
encies distinct from that of the rest of Italy. While the 
Tuscans were giving prominence to composition and beauty 
of line and form, and the Umbrians were making ‘the 
human face divine” convey the noblest and loftiest ideal 
of soul, Venice had become the centre of a different form 
of art, not less fruitful and far-reaching in its influences. 
The process of development had been slower, but it was 
not less independent, although the intimate relations of the 
Venetians with the Flemish on ‘one side and the Greeks 
and Orientals on the other disposed them to a love of 
gorgeous colouring and an early appreciation of those effects 
of light which the peculiarities of the local atmosphere pro- 
vided in such profusion. A few works have been selected on 
the present occasion which bring out in a special manner the 
distinctive peculiarities of the Venetian school. The picture 
of St. Catherine, bound with white flowers, lent by the 
Glasgow Corporation, is by Bartolommeo Vencto, a little- 
known pupil of Gentile Bellini, who was living at 
the beginning cf the sixteenth century. Ile 
times signed himself Jartolommeo mezzo Veneziano 
e mezzo Cremonese,” which has led to the belief that 
he was a native of the latter 
city but an art-student at 
the former. Cariani and 
Bonifazio, both pupils of 
Palma Vecchio, conceived 
types of the Madonna, 
differing alike from their 
master and each other. 
Cariani, following in this 
respect the tendency of the 
schools of Northern Europe, 
represents Madonnas of a 
rustic, simple type—-‘‘ ener- 
getic and serious,” us 
Morelli calls them; while 
jonifazio gives them a 
sweet and gentle expres- 
sion, often bordering on the 
sentimental. No painter has 
offered more difficulties to 
the art-criticthan Bonifazio, 
for while it was formerly 
the custom to speak of only 
one painter of this name, 
recent investigations seem 
to establish the existence of 
three artists of the name 
one belonging to Venice and 
two to Verona. Pordenone 
and Pans Bordone both 
came from the neighbour- 
hood of Treviso, and who- 
ever may have been their 
first teachers, they showed 
in later years the direct 
influence of the two great 
glories of the Venetian 
school, Titian and Giorgi- 
one. ‘The former probably 
possessed more than any 


some- 











by the Ibsen and Inde- 
pendent Theatre school. 
Would, indeed, that some of 
the great talent fostered there could flourish more than it does 
in a different, and possibly not so rarified, an atmosphere ! 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Abingdon, 
and many more have distinguished themselves elsewhere, 
but I should like to see Miss Florence Farr, Miss Janet 
Achurch, Mrs. Theodore Wright, Mr. Bonney, Mr. Walsh, 
and others of the Ibsenite school coming out into the fresh 
air, as Antoine has done, and taking their proper places 
among the artists of our time. The tendency of Ibsen is 
to force talent like new peas, new potatoes, and asparagus. 
The seed sown in a cellar or a hot-house is all very well, 
and the result is tasty. But the same seed sown in the open 
air and warmed to life by the sun and the showers—how 
rich and glorious is the result! Antoine, the master of 
these free and Independent schools, has flung away the 
fetters of faddism and walked boldly on to the stage of the 
wople. Let his Independent brothers and sisters follow 
1im there, and win, as he has done, a popular triumph. 

The object of bringing over to England the artists of 
the Parisian Théatre de I’Céuvre puzzles me for several 
reasons. Tirst, because the French style and nature do 
not assimilate with Ibsen. Secondly, because the artists who 
have come to see us cannot compare with our own despised 
and clever Ibsenites. Thirdly, because the Ibsen trick is 
glorified by an English translation and debased by a French 
one. And why start with ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” the one play 
that has a local and political significance that the world 
outside Norway and Sweden does not understand ? ‘‘ Alone 
among Ibsen’s modern dramas,” writes Mr. William 
Archer, ‘‘ ‘ Rosmersholm ’ has its origin in a definite set of 
political cireumstances. On the whole, Ibsen received the 
impression that Norway was inhabited not by two million 
human beings but by two million cats and dogs.” And so 
he wrote ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” not holding the mirror up to 
nature, but by burying the mirror in Norway. 

‘* The Blue Boar,” by Mr. Louis N. Parker and Murray 
Carson, is a capital bit of fun, extremely well written, 
fresh, hearty, and wholesome. It is always a delight to 
see Mr.. Edward Terry as a frightened and persecuted 
husband. There is no more genuinely funny actor on the 
With him literally the ‘‘ gunpowder runs out of 


THE WAR 


stage. 


IN EASTERN 


ASIA: THE LAST OF THE CHINESE CRUISER 
Emperor of Japan, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and all 
the thigh officials of the Court, have earnestly condoled with 
him, and apologised for thix outrage. Our Illustrations 
include a picture of the residence at Nagasaki occupied by 
the embassy which vainly visited Japan some weeks ago 
with unsatisfactory credentials, failing to effect any step 
towards peace. When the embassy returned to Kobe the 
mob showed a very unfriendly attitude, which necessitated 
a strong escort of police. The view we give of the Chinese 
cruiser Yangwai in its wrecked condition has a pathos 
of its own. 
THE ANCHOR SHIELD. 

One of the most delightful centres in the southern cycling 
world is the Anchor at Ripley. It has long been the 
rendezvous for hundreds of riders who appreciate the 
beauty of the scenery en route to this Surrey village. In 
fact, as regards cyclists, all roads lead to Ripley. The 
Misses Dibble have shown their interest in the recreation 
of their many guests by presenting a handsome shield for 
competition among various clubs. On March 3 there was 
a picturesque procession of cyclists from Ditton to Ripley, 
for the purpose of handing over this trophy. The long 
line of riders was headed by the captain, officers, and 
members of the Polytechnic Cycling Club, followed by the 
past presidents and officers of the Southern Cyclists’ Camp 
and the past presidents and officers of the Northern 
Cyclists’ Camp. Then came the Anchor Shield, carried 
on a tandem safety bicycle by the winner, Mr. Albert E. 
Walters, Polytechnic C.C., who won it with the record 
performance of 258 miles 120 yards in twelve hours. 
He was followed by Mr. W. T. Walton, of the same club, 
who rode 234 miles 750 yards in twelve hours. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ BOAT-RACE. 
By the time this Journal is in the hands of our readers, the 
Universities’ Boat-Race will, in all probability, be an 
accomplished fact. Both crews have been busily prac- 
tising under the coaching of experienced men. In the 
Cambridge boat Mr. Stewart’s place was taken on March 25 


other painter the qualities 
of a great artist. He was a 
splendid draughtsman 
dignified in expression and fertile in invention. In landscape 
and portraiture he was at once a poet and a painter; and Rey- 
nolds truly said of him that whatever he touched, however 
naturally mean or habitually familiar, by a kind of magic he 
invested it with grandeurandimportance. Giorgione was dis. 
tinguished by arichnessand transparency of colouring and by 
a refinement of sentiment never surpassed among painters. 
‘*His few works,” says Signor Morelli, ‘which have 
come down to us show an original and highly poetical 
mind, his simple, unprejudiced, and fine artist-nature 
speaks out of them so freshly, so winningly, that whoever 
has once understood him can and will never forget him.” 
The Exhibition will finally close on April 6, when its 
treasures will be restored to their possessors, with the thanks 
of those who have enjoyed the privilege of studying them. 


“ YANGWAI,.” 





If it was necessary to come to England for the new 
Bishop of Adelaide, it was impossible for a wiser selection 
to be made than that of the Rey. John Reginald Harmer, 
Fellow and Dean of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
The Bishop-Designate had a brilliant career at Cambridge, 
where he was in succession a Scholar of King’s, Bell Scholar, 
Prizeman, Evans Prizeman, and Scholefield Prize- 
He graduated fifth classic in 1881; he also took a 
first class in the Theological Tripos. He was elected a 
Fellow of King’s in 1883, the year of his ordination. He 
was Curate of Monkwearmouth for a little time, but in 1884 
Bishop Lightfoot invited him to become his domestic chaplain, 
and he continued to be his right hand in all the work of the 
diocese until the Bishop’s death, in 1889. He returned to 
Cambridge the following year as Fellow of Corpus Christi, 
and in 1891 he became Vice-Principal of the Clergy 
Training School, but was shortly afterwards chosen as 
Dean of Corpus. He has not written much himself, but 
he has edited Bishop Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Apostolic Fathers,” as 
well as other posthumous works of his great master. 
Lightfoot was not only the greatest scholar of his time, he 
was a wise and capable worker, and these characteristics 
he implanted in those who were privileged to serve 
under him. bad 


Caius 
man. 





THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


On April 1 Prince Bismarck will complete 
the eightieth year of his eventful life. 
The world joins with the German Empire 
in congratulating her ‘‘ Grand Old Man.” 


The Emperor has already begun to com- 
memorate the anniversary by honouring 
the yeteran statesman with a personal visit. 
Four hundred members of the Upper and 
Lower Housesof the Prussian Diet and of the 
Reichstag went to Friedrichsruh on March 25 
to pay their tribute of affection and esteem. 
The Prince delivered a brief patriotic 
speech in reply to their congratulations. 
‘‘If I were in robust health,” concluded 
Prince Bismarck, ‘‘ I could say much more 
to you, but I am a feeble old man. I 
deplore that I am no longer able to work 
with you, but I am not strong enough to 
face the multifarious trials of an existence 
in Berlin. I am old and indolent, and I 
wish to end my days in the house which 
I now inhabit. But my thoughts are with 
you, perhaps to a greater extent than is 
fitting for a man of my age. But I cannot 
suddenly abandon my former ideas because 
Iam old and ill. They never leave me. 
I cannot give better 
sentiments which fill my heart than by 


expression to the 


requesting you to cling fast to the Imperial 
idea, even in the Prussian Diet, not to 
forget that you are citizens of an Empire, 
and to think of him who is your King and 
Emperor, and who has duties towards the 
Empire and his confederates. I beg you 
not to pursue a Brandenburg or a Royal 
Prussian policy, but an Imperial German 
policy.” Prince Bismarck then called for 
cheers for the Emperor, which were enthu- 
siastically given. A varied programme, 
sufficient to tax the strength of a much 
younger man, has been arranged for the 
next few days. Prince Bismarck, as will be 
seen by his latest portrait, has visibly aged. 
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PRINCE 


BISMARCK, WHO ATTAINS HIS EIGHTIETH 


SUBSIDENCE 


OF 8ST. CATHERINE’S TUNNEL 


Photo by W. Shawcross, Guildford, 


Photo by Hahn, Munich 
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BIRTHDAY ON APRIL 


GUILDFORD, 


SUBSIDENCE OF A TUNNEL 
NEAR GUILDFORD. 
After a singular freedom from accidents on 
the southern system of railways, a curious, 
and what might have proved a very 
dangerous, subsidence of a tunnel on the 
London and South-Western Railway near 
Guildford occurred early on Saturday 
morning, March 23. The tunnel is about 
360 ft. long, and runs under the high sand- 
hill surmounted by the ruins of St. 
Catherine's Chapel. Just before midnight 
on Friday a train with three or four 
empty carriages, nearing Guildford, was 
suddenly stopped in its progress through 
the tunnel. The driver, fireman, and 
guard then discovered that a portion of the 
tunnel had fallen. About an hour later 
more débris was dislodged, and embedded 
the engine and carriages. About 30 ft. 
from the tunnel is a house, of which the 
coach - house were built 
These,- with four 


stables and 
over the tunnel. 
carriages and two horses, have been 
swallowed up by the accident, and the 
animals must have perished almost imme 
diately. Very soon after the notification 
of the occurrence, a gang of a hundred 
navvies extemporised a platform, omni- 
buses were commissioned to convey pas- 
sengers whose journey was interrupted, 
and everything was done to mitigate the 
inconvenience caused to traffic. Naturally, 
the scene of the subsidence has been visited 
by thousands of persons, including some 
directors and prominent officials of the 
London and South- Western Railway Com- 
pany. It is hoped that in a fortnight’s 
time the damage may be repaired. ‘There 
is sound reason for congratulation that 
no passenger-train was involved. %t. 
Catherine’s Hill was the subject of a picture 
by Turner, and has often figured in land- 
scapes contributed to the Royal Academy 
and to other picture galleries. 
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SIR MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, BART., M.P., A CANDIDATE FOR THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


Drawn from Life by Mr. R. Ponsonby Staples, 














PERSONAL. 
Wales has long had cause to be proud of Professor Rhys, 
and Oxford has now to be congratulated on the addition 
to the lay 
heads of 
houses by his 
election to 
the principal- 
ship of Jesus 
Coleus, in 
the place of 
the late Dr. 
Harper. The 
new Princi- 
pal, who is 
in_ his, fifty- 
fifth year, is 
a Welshman 
bornand 
bred, one to 
whom in his 
youth Eng- 
lish was a 
foreign 
tongue. At 
the end of a 
course of 
study at 
Bangor Nor- 
mal College, he kept a private school till 1865, when 
he entered Jesus College. After election to a Fellowship 
at Merton in 1869, Professor Rhys made a prolonged 
stay at the Sorbonne, then at Heidelberg and other 
German Universities. This was followed by his appoint- 
ment as School Inspector for Flint and Denbigh. 
Readers of Matthew Arnold’s delightful ‘‘ Lectures 
on Celtic Literature” will remember his strong plead- 
ing for the founding of a chair of Celtic at Oxford. When 
this came about Mr. Rhys was felt to be the only possible 
candidate, and amply has he justified his appointment, for 
he is so much more than a philologist, having that ‘‘ saving 
grace’ of comparative sense which enables him to apply 
the solutions suggested by Celtic studies to the larger 
problems of racial movements and to the intellectual and 
spiritual history of man. Numerous are his works on 
Welsh philology and mythology, and, to be specially noted, 
his ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom.” His public 
spirit and manysidedness have caused the State to avail 
itself of his services on the Welsh Land Commission, and 
this new appointment will attract his countrymen more 
than ever to a college whose associations are essentially 
Celtic. ‘ 
The struggle over the Speakership seems likely to 
resolve itself into a contest between Mr. Gully, as the 
Ministerial candidate, and Sir Matthew White Ridley as 
the representative of the united Opposition. There seemed 
for a time some chance that the Government would, after 
all, persuade Mr. Courtney to be nominated; but any 
ovement in that direction has been summarily checked 
Chamberlain. On the Ministerial side there is a 


Phote by EQiott and Fry 
Proressor Ruys. 


n 

by Mr. 

strong feeling that the Government ought not to accept Sir 

White Ridley, and on the Conservative side it is 

should a Ministerial nominee be elected, he will 

from the Chair by a Unionist majority in the 
‘arliament. ‘ 


The political situation at Leamington is unchanged. 
Mr. Nelson refuses to withdraw, and Mr. George Peel is 
determined to go to the poll. The Liberals intend to 
contest the seat, but they have failed to induce Mr. Roland 
Leigh, second son of Lord Leigh, to come forward. The 
Leighs are supporters of the Government, but their personal 
relations with the Speaker's family are so close that this 
] has probably determined them to take no part 
in the strugg] rhe most curious point of the controversy 
between the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists at 
Leamington is that while the latter claim the Speaker as 
one of themselves, the former maintain that he is not a 
Unionist at all. As Mr. Peel is precluded by his position 
from making any definite statement one way or the other, 
the complication is unprecedented. ; 


circumstan 


The state of Lord Rosebery’s health is still a cause of 
anxiety. It is hoped that the sea air at Walmer will put 
an end to the insomnia from which he is suffering. <A 
sea voyage is a better remedy still; but in the present 
state of affairs the absence of the Prime Minister on a 
prolonged cruise would be a serious inconvenience to the 
public service. Lord Rosebery is able to transact a con- 
siderable amount of business, but with impaired energy. 


Mr. Alfred Downing Fripp, who died at Hampstead on 
March 13, was the younger of two brothers whose names 
will always 
be associated 
with English 
water -colour 
painting. The 
s0n of the 
Rev. 8. G. 

Fripp, of 
Clifton, Mr 
Fripp found 
himself at an 
eariy age 


brought in 


ot 
artists ho 
made Bristol 
their hor 
Of these 
townsman 
William 
Muller, 
exercised th: 
greatest ln- Thoto 
fluence on his y re Mr. A. D. Farr 
career as an 
artist. After some years of study at Bristol he joined his 
brother, who was already established in London, and set 


by Elliott and Pry 
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himself to improve his work by study at the British Museum 
and at the Royal Academy schools. At the age of twenty- 
two he was elected an Associate of the ‘‘old” Water Colour 
Society. In the summer of the same year he set off with three 
brother-artists, Messrs. F. Goodall, F. W. Topham, and 
Mark Anthony, ona tour in the West of Ireland, and Alfred 
Fripp at first made his mark as a figure-painter, his 
favourite subjects being groups of Irish peasantry, and later 
he added similar ‘‘ notes”’ of his wanderings in Wales and the 
Highlands of Scotland. In 1846 he had been elected a full 
member of the Water-Colour Society, where he regularly 
exhibited and was highly appreciated. In_ 1850 he went 
to Rome, and from this time Italian subjects mainly 
occupied his brush. After his return to England in 
1858 he became more and more distinctly the need of 
English scenery, Blandford and Swanage especially attract- 
ing him, and becoming his temporary home. He succeeded 
William Callow as Secretary to the ‘‘ old” Society in 1870, 
and held the post down to his death. 


Mr. Gladstone has returned from the Riviera in 
abounding health and spirits. He is reported to have told 
an interviewer in Paris that while life remains to him his 
services are at his country’s call, but this is not generally 
construed to mean that he contemplates a return to the 
political arena. He has devoted his holiday chiefly to 
omnivorous reading, and the booksellers in the Riviera are 
said to be quite exhausted by their efforts to supply the 
needs of a man who in his eighty-sixth year can read ten 
hours a day. 

The Charity Organisation Society has adopted a reso- 
lution against the employment of children to tout for 
money in the streets. At present one is met at every 
corner of the most crowded thoroughfares by little girls 
rattling collecting-boxes on behalf of hospitals and asylums. 
The Charity Organisation Society says this is a very bad 
training for the children. Dr. Barnardo retorts that such 
an objection can only be made by an arbitrary trade unionism 
in philanthropy. Another champion of the practice says it is 
necessary for the purpose of ‘‘ worrying” money out of the 
public. No doubt a good many contributions to charities 
are obtained by ‘‘ worrying”; but this importunity in the 
street may be carried too far. To let loose children in this 
fashion simply to make themselves a nuisance, and to turn 
charity into a sort of blackmail, is a dubious policy at 
the best. 

The choice of the Governors of Rugby School for a 
Head Master to succeed the new Bishop of Hereford has 
fallen upon 
the Very Rev. 
Herbert 
Armitage 
James. Mr. 
James has 
had wide ex- 
perience of 
scholastie 
work, and 
may be 
trusted to 
sustain. the 
high reputa- 
tion held by 

school. 
» is the son 
the Rev. 
. James, of 
Panteg, Mon- 
mouthshire, 
and was born 
fifty years 
ago. He was 
educated at 
Lincoln 
College, Oxford, graduating B.A. (first-class Lit. Hum.) in 
1867. Two years later he was elected to a Fellowship at 
St. John’s College, and in 1870 he proceeded M.A. He 
was ordained deacon in 1870 by the Bishop of Oxford, 
and priest in 1872. For two years he was Dean of his 
college, and from 1872 to 1875 he was Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College, when Dr. Farrar was Head Master. 
From 1875 to 1886 he was Head Master of Rossall School, 
doing splendid service to the cause of education and 
winning the affection of the boys. For the next three 
years he was Dean of St. Asaph, but returned to his 
profession in 1889 as Head Master of Cheltenham College. 
Mr. James has still a keen interest in cricket, is a just 
disciplinarian, and a first-rate preacher to boys, as a 
volume of sermons, entitled ‘‘ School Ideals,” testifies. 


Piotsby Fradlle and Young 
Tue Rev. H. A. James, 
New Head Master of Rugby. 


The Monday Popular Concert of March 25 was, for 
some unexplained reason or other, unanimously elevated 
into a social event of some importance. Whether or not it 
was by way of celebrating the death and funeral of King 
Influenza we have no particular means of judging. The 
fact remains. Sir Frederick Leighton was in his customary 
seat; Lady Coleridge and a crowd of notable and dis- 
tinguished people were present, including the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, not disdaining—as Macaulay would 
inevitably have said in celebration of such an occasion—to 
steal a few moments from dull orations upon Disestablish- 
ment for the relief which only art and beauty and distine- 
tion could confer upon the weary statesman. Herr Joachim, 
M. Sauer, and Herr Paul Ludwig were rightly, by their 
title of artist, the attractions of the evening. They played 
an early and elaborate Brahms; M. Sauer played 
Schubert's too-famous ‘‘ Wanderer” fantasia with infinite 
energy, and Herr Joachim’s interpretation of a well-known 
‘** Adagio’ by Spohr was received with enthusiasm. Mdlle 
Silvia Rita, the vocalist, who sang commonplace songs in a 
commonplace manner, was the recipient of a favour which 
we have long since, for such occasions, dismissed to minor 


provincial towns—she received a bouquet. 


There is a welcome improvement in the health of Lady 
Waterford, whose condition has for some time given great 
anxiety to her friends. Few women. of her time have 
possessed so winning acharm. In Egypt, which she and 
Lord Waterford visited last year, her name is a household 
word for womanly sympathy and grace. In England 
and Ireland politicians of all parties cherish for her an 
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enthusiastic regard. She has borne much suffering 
with great fortitude, and her improved health is the cause 
of rejoicing in a very wide circle, 


One of the most diligent workers in the byways of 
literature was Mr. James Sime, who died on March 20. 
He was the 
son of a 
Scotch Pres- 
byterian 

: . 
minister, and 
was educated 
at the Uni- 
versity of 
Edinburgh 
and also at 
Heidelberg, 
acquiring an 
exceptional 
acquaintance 
with German 
literature, 
which after- 
wards quali- 
fied him to 
write’ his 
admirable 
Life of 
Lessing, and 
a critical 
study of 
Goethe. The 
biography of Lessing has been translated into several 
European languages. He renounced quite recently his 
ambitious project.of compiling a history of Germany from 
the mass of material‘he had accumulated for that purpose. 
His literary labours were multifarious. He was an occa- 
sional contributor to the Graphic, the Atheneum, and other 
papers, and was literary adviser to the important house of 
Macmillan. The reading public was more indebted to this 
modest penman than it knew, for his discrimination was 
responsible for the publication of much valuable literature, 
and his own work was always conscientiously excellent. 
Mr. Sime was only fifty-one years old. A brother of his, 
ten years his junior, recently died at Calcutta, where he 
wrote for some of the Anglo-Indian journals. 


At the Albert Hall, on Thursday, March 21, the Royal 
Choral Society, for the first time in London, gave a per- 
formance of Mr. Henschel’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” (produced 
originally at the Birmingham Festival, the soloists being Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Henschel, Mrs. Henschel, and Miss Hilda 
Wilson. Frankly, we prefer Rossini, with all his strange 
profanities and brilliant inappropriateness. Mr. Henschel 
is too dull, too sémbre; too monotonous to be really 
and genuinely interesting. It is marvellous that so 
much thoughtfulness and evident labour should have 
been wasted upon a work which in effect engrosses us 
so little. If Mr. Henschel would be ambitious, we only 
feel that he has succeeded in being audacious without 
justification ; if he would be sweet, we do not find him 
equable and constant to his desires. Still, the choir sang 
it well, showed signs of careful rehearsal, and more or less 
gave distinction to the composition. Mr. Lloyd is always 
adequate ; and Mr. Henschel has so much the tempera- 
ment of the artist and the singer that much may be 
forgiven him, even so unlikely a composition as the 
‘*Stabat Mater.” 


The City is much disturbed by the prosecution of 
certain stockbrokers for obstructing the traffic of Throg- 
morton Street. It seems that when the Stock Exchange is 
closed, its business is moved into the thoroughfare; and 
the objection of the police is met by the assertion that 
important telegrams from Paris and Berlin after official 
hours make the informal throng in Throgmorton Street 
indispensable. If the Stock Exchange cannot prolong its 
toil later than four o'clock, it seems desirable that some 
suitable place should be found for the transaction of the 
business that comes later ; though to move from one lawful 
enclosure to another simply because some magical virtue in 
the hour of four demands the closing of the first seems like 
a burlesque of businesslike habits. 


Photo by Boucher, Brighton. 


Tue Late Mr. James Sime. 


The co-operative movement has lost in Mr. J. T. W. 
Mitchell one of its men of light and leading. His name 
was known 
by hundreds 
of thousands 
to whom his 
death has 
meant a very 
real bereave- 
ment. Mr. 
a ae 
Mitchell was 
a native of 
fochdale, a 
centre which 
has given 
birth to so 
many dis- 
tinguished 
co-operators. 
For twenty- 
one years 1e 
had been 
chairman of 
the Co- 
operative 
Wholesale 
Society, an 
arduous work for which he would receive no salary. Theannual 
business of this great society amounted to ten millions 
sterling, so that it required a clear brain and an extra- 
ordinary power of organisation to preside over its manage- 
ment. Mr. Mitchell was a ‘‘ captain of industry,” whose 
labours it would be difficult to overrate. He had recently 
declined a seat on the board of directors of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, considering that his hands were too full to 
permit of this addition to the claims upon his time. He 
was born on Oct. 18, 1828, and died on March 16, 


Tue cate Mr. J. T. W. Mirenece. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, at Cimiez, Nice, enjoys until after 
the middle of April her annual sojourn in the mild Riviera 
climate. She drives out with Princess Beatrice and 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, usually through 
the grounds of the Villa Liserb, the Villa Montebello, and 
Valrosa, on that sunny hill-side, with its delightful parks 
and groves and wide views of the sea-coast; or she visits 
the picturesque mountain scenes behind, the rocky glens 
and the cascades of their exhilarating streams. 

The young children of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, sent from England with their governess to 
stay with their grandmother, arrived safely at Nice. On 
Thursday, March 21, the Queen, taking with her another 
little grandson, Prince Leopold of Battenberg, drove into the 
city, was greeted by the Mayor, and was a spectator, in 
her carriage at the opening of the Rue du Congrés, of the 
floral carriage procession and the Carnival street frolics, 
called the Battle of Flowers. Her Majesty, to amuse the 
child, deigned to throw a few bouquets at French 
officers passing in gaily decorated brakes. In the gallery 
that was erected by the Municipality for privileged spec- 
tutors were Princess (Beatrice) Henry of Battenberg and 











RETURN OF THE ANCHOR SHIELD, 


her niece of Schleswig-Holstein. The Queen was visited 
next day by the Grand Duchess Nicholas of Russia. Lord 
Dufferin, her Ambassador in France, Mr. Harris, British 
Consul at Nice, and Mrs. Harris dined with her Majesty. 
Lord Spencer has arrived as Cabinet Minister in attend- 
ance on the Queen. The Prince of Wales has repeatedly 
come over from Cannes to visit her, and his yacht, the 
Britannia, has joined in the Nice Regatta. On March 25 
the officers and crew of H.M.S. Cambrian, under command 
of Prince Louis of Battenberg, landed at Nice and were 
inspected by the Queen. 

March 28 being the anniversary of the death of the Duke 
of Albany at Cannes, the Queen and the royal family 
attended a commemorative service at the English church 
built as a memorial of him. It is arranged that her 
Majesty will, on her way home to England late in April, 
stay a week at Darmstadt with the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Hesse. She will be three weeks at Windsor 
in May, and go about tho 23rd of that month to Balmoral. 
On April 3 the Prince of Wales holds a levée for her 
Majesty at St. James’s Palace. 

The Empress Frederick of Germany left England on 
Saturday, March 23. Her last visit, at Ripon, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, was to the Bishop of Ripon and Mrs. 
Boyd-Carpenter, with whom she viewed the ruins of Foun- 
tains Abbey, in the Marquis of Ripon’s park, Studley Royal. 

The Bristol election resulted on March 21 in the return 
of Sir W. Wills, the Liberal candidate, who had no 
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Conservative or Unionist opponent, and who obtained 
£740 votes against 3500 for Mr. H. Gore, an Independent 
philanthropic candidate. 

The German Reichstag, or Imperial Parliament, on 
Saturday, March 23, by a vote of 163 against 146, rejected 
an official proposal to send by its President the national 
congratulations to Prince Bismarck on hiseightieth birthday. 
William II. then sent to Prince Bismarck the following 
telegram : ‘‘ 1 express to your Serene Highness my deepest 
indignation at the resolution just adopted by the Reichstag. 
It is absolutely at variance with the feelings of all the 
German Sovereigns and their peoples.” The Emperor has 
visited Prince Bismarck at Hriedrichsruh, inspected his 
regiment of Cuirassiers, and presented to him a sword of 
honour. 

The widowed Russian Czarina or Empress, sister of* the 
Princess of Wales, has arrived at Copenhagen on a visit to 
her parents, the King and Queen of Denmark. 


The infant daughter of the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Hesse, one of the latest great-grandchildren 
of Queen Victoria, was baptised at Darmstadt on Sunday 
with the names ‘‘ Elizabeth Mary Alice Victoria.” 





heights. Captain Ross, forty-six soldiers (Indian native), 
and eight camp-followers were killed; Lieutenant Jones, 
who was-wounded, brought back only fourteen of his men 
to Boni. The force then retired to Mastuj, whence this bad 
news was communicated, on March 18, in a letter from 
Captain Bretherton. An army of 14,000 men, commanded 
by General Sir Robert Low, from Peshawur, will instantly 
set forth on the arduous march to Chitral. 
PARLIAMENT. 

The chief business of tne week in the House of Commons 
has been the debate on the Welsh Disestablishment iil, 
the second reading of which was moved by Mr. Asquith. 
The main argument of the Home Secretary was that 
the Church in Wales had ceased to be the Church of 
the Welsh people, and had become an appanage of 
the Establishment in England. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Seach ~=strongly controverted this view, contending 
that the Establishment in Wales was essential to the 
maintenance of religion. Sir Edward Clarke, enforcing 
the same theory, stigmatised the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church as ‘‘a national sin” which had brought 
upon us all the subsequent troubles in Ireland. ‘the 
Solicitor-General and several of the Welsh members 

















ON MARCH 23, BY THE WINNER, MR. A. E. WALTERS, OF THE POLYTECHNIC CYCLING CLUB. 


See “‘ Our Illustrations.”’ 


The hostilities that were lately anticipated in the small 
Mussulman State of Chitral, a part of Dardistan, beyond 
Gilgit and the Hunza and Nagyr territories, a rugged 
mountainous region of Central Asia north-west of Kashmir 
and north-east of the borders of Afghanistan, have begun 
most disagreeably with a military disaster to the British 
Indian forces collected there. A chieftain named Umra 
Khan, the ruler of Bajaur, is the apparent immediate 
enemy, having approached Chitral with his troops in aid 
of Sher Afzul, the claimant of the mehtarship, against his 
nephew, the Amir-ul-Mulk, who was recently invested 
with that authority, and with whom Dr. Robertson was on 
friendly terms as British Resident. 

It seems now that on March 8 and in the subsequent 
days several detachments of the 14th Sikh Regiment, 
under Captain C. R. Ross, with Lieutenant Jones, some 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, under Lieutenant Fowler, R.E., 
and Kashmir levies, with some from the Punjab, under 
Lieutenant Moberley, were moving, upon Dr. Robertson's 
requisition, to occupy ‘the forts of Boni and Reshun, on the 
river below Mastuj, and on the road to the Chitral territory. 
Captain Ross and Lieutenant Jones, with not much more 
than sixty fighting men, were advancing to Reshun, where 
Lieutenant Edwards was posted, when they were attacked 
by a thousand of the enemy from behind stone breast- 
works and on the cliffs above their path. They fought 
during two days, endeavouring on the second day to 
get back to Boni, constantly assailed with rifles or 
musketry and with stones hurled down from the 


defended the Bill, though the latter expressed some dis- 
satisfaction with its provisions. To Mr. Asquith’s point about 
the hostility of the Welsh people to the Establishment, the 
Conservatives replied that the Church was rapidly regaining 
her lost ground, and that the Government proposed to punish 
her for a neglect which belonged to a remote past. 
Rather inopportunely, Mr. William Allen moved a 
resolution in favour of payment of members. This 
drew from Sir William Harcourt the familiar expression of 
benevolent goodwill unaccompanied by any definite pledge 
as to the time when the Government would take this 
matterin hand. The Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked 
incidentally that he had not the money’for an enterprise 
which has evidently no place in the immediate calculations 
of the Cabinet. Mr. Allen’s resolution was carried by 
a majority of eighteen, which seemed to show some 
weakening of Radical faith. In the House of Lords two 
Bills on the same subject, one proposed by the Lord 
Chancellor, and the other by Lord Halsbury, were read a 
second time. They deal with the evidence in criminal 
cases for the purpose of enabl'ng prisoners to give 
testimony in their own behalf. This is a much needed 
reform, which has been before the public for a long period 
without getting any serious attention from the Legislature. 
Lord Hobhouse’s Sunday Bill was postponed, pending the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the Act 
of 1781, under which meetings to hear lectures on 
Sunday have been indicted as if they were held in 
‘a disorderly house.” 


————— 
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XXV. 


She gave no sign of surprise. Iilliard read in her face 
that she had prepared herself for this encounter. 

‘**Come away where we can talk,” he said abruptly. 

She walked by him to a part of the station where only 
a porter passed occasionally. The echoings beneath the 
vaulted roof allowed them to speak without constraint, for 
their voices were inaudible a yard or two off. Hilliard 
would not look into her face, lest he should be softened to 
foolish clemency. 

**Tt’s very kind of you,” he began, with no clear pur- 
pose save the desire of harsh speech, ‘*to ask me to over- 
look this trifle, and let things be as before.” 

‘**T have said all I can say in the letter. I deserve all 
your anger.” 

That was the note he dreaded, the too well remem- 
bered note of pathetic submission. It reminded him with 
intolerable force that he had never held her by any bond 
save that of her gratitude. 

‘*Do you really imagine,” hoe exclaimed, “ that I could 
go on with make-belieye—that I could bring myself to put 
faith in -you again for a moment?” 

**T don’t ask you to,” Eve replied, in firmer accents. 
‘*T have lost what little respect you could ever feel for me. 
I might have repaid you with honesty—I didn’t do even 
that. Say the worst you can of me, and.I shall think still 
worse of myself.” 

The voice overcame him with a conviction of her 
sincerity, and he gazed at her, marvelling. 

‘‘Are you honest now? Anyone would think so; yet 
how am I to believe it?” 

Eve met his eyes steadily. 

‘*T will never again say one word to you that isn’t pure 
truth. Iam at your mercy, and you may punish me as 
you like,” 

‘There ’s only one way in which I can punish you. 
For the loss of my respect, or of my love, you care nothing. 
If I bring myself to tell Narramore disagreeable things 
about you, you will suffer a disappointment, and that’s all. 
The cost to me will be much greater, and you know it. You 
pity yourself. You regard me as holding you ungenerously 
by an advantage you once gave me. It isn’t so atall. It 
is I who have been held by bonds I couldn’t break, and 
from the day when you pretended a love you never felt, all 
the blame lay with you.” 

‘* What could I do?” 

‘* Be truthful—that was all.” 

‘‘You were not content with the truth. You forced 
me to think that I could love you. Only remember what 
passed between us.” 

‘‘ Honesty was still possible, when you came to know 
yourself better. You should have said to me in so many 
words: ‘Ican’t look forward to our future with any 
courage; if I marry it must be a man who has more to 
offer.’ Do you think I couldn’t have endured to hear that ? 
You have never understood me. I should have said: ‘ Then 
let us shake hands, and I am your friend to help you 
all I can.’”’ 

‘* You say that now— 

‘**T should have said it at any time. 

‘* But I am not so mean as you think me. If I loved a 
man I could face poverty with him, much as I hate and 
dread it. It was because I only liked you, and could not 


” 


” 


” 


feel more—— 
‘Your love happens to fall upon a man who has solid 


possessions.” 
‘It’s easy to speak so scornfully, I have not pretended 


to love the man you mean.” 
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‘“Yet you have brought him to think that you are 


willing to marry him.” 

‘* Without any word of love from me. If I had been 
free I would have married him—just because I am sick of 
the life I lead, and long for the kind of life he offered me.” 

‘* When it’s too late you are frank enough.” 

‘** Despise me as much as you like. You want the truth, 
and you shall hear nothing else from me.” 

‘* Well, we get near to understanding each other. But 
it astonishes me that you spoilt your excellent chance. 
How could you hope to carry through this—— ?” 

Eve broke in impatiently. 

‘**T told you in the letter that I had no hope of it. It’s 





your mistake to think me a crafty, plotting, selfish woman. 
I’m only a very miserable one—it went on from this to 
that, and I meant nothing. I didn’t scheme; I was only 
tempted into foolishness. I felt myself getting into diffi- 
culties that would be my ruin, but I hadn’t strength to 
draw back.” 

‘** You do yourself injustice,” said Hilliard, coldly. ‘‘ For 
the past month you have acted a part before me, and acted 
it well. You seemed to be reconciling yourself to my 
prospects, indifferent as they were. You encouraged me— 
talked with unusual cheerfulness--showed a bright face. 
If this wasn’t deliberate acting what did it mean ?”’ 

‘Yes, it was put on,” Eve admitted, after a pause. 


“* This is from Miss Madeley, and it’s all about you.” 
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‘** But I couldn’t help that. I was obliged to keep seeing 
you, and if I had looked as miserable as I felt ” She 
broke off. ‘I tried to behave just like a friend. You 
can’t charge me with pretending—anything else. I could 
be your friend: that was honest feeling.” 

‘* It’s no use tome. I must have more, or nothing.” 

The flood of passion surged in him again. Some trick 
of her voice, or some indescribable movement of her head 
the trifles which are all-powerful over a man in love—beat 
down his contending reason. 

‘You say,” he continued, ‘‘ that you will make amends 
If you mean it, take the only 
o Narramore what 


tor your unfair dealing. 
that itse f. 
» done; you owe it to him as much as to me.” 

‘** It’s for 


course shows Confess 
you hay 
‘*T can’t do that,” said Eve, drawing away. 
you to tell him—if you like.” 
I had my opportunity, and let it pass. I don’t 
are to inform him of all there has been 
that’s needless. We have agreed to forget 
hing that suggests the word I hate. But that you 
e been lovers and looked—TI, at all events—to be 
ing more, this you must let him know.” 
‘I ean never do that.”’ 
‘Without it, how are you to disentangle yourself?” 


+1 


‘I promise you he shall see no more of me.” 
‘Such a promise is idle, and you know it. Remember, 
that Narramore and I are friends. Ile will speak to 
of you, and I can’t play a farce with him. It would 
tolerable discomfort to me, and grossly unfair to him, 
, the simple, honourable thing, and make a new 
oi After that, be guided by your own interests. 

(ssuredly I shall not stand in your way.” 

Eve had turned her eyes in the direction of crowd and 
When she faced Hilliard again, he saw that she 


to a resolve. 


for once 


ine 
inin 


re’s only one way out of it for me,” she said 
**T can’t talk any longer. I’L write to you.” 
Hilliard followed. * At a distance 
about to address her 


d from him ; 
zen yards, just 
stopped and spoke. 
hate te hear ‘gratitude.’ I have 

meant by it less than you thought. I was grateful 
it for anything else. When you took me 
is the unkindest thing you could have 


is he was 


me talk of 


money, D 


y, perhaps it w 


ly ‘+hemence shook her voice. Iler muscles 
she stood in an attitude of rebellious pride. 
d been true to myself then But it isn’t 
to act honestly, I know very well what 
your advice.” 
ubt of hermeaning. He remembered 
This was declaration he had 
i therwise than he could 
do with that,’’ was his 
‘But I shall say not a word 
it all events.” 
ve your respect than your 


wished to pursue, but a 
And 
ice, it was with a sense of 
d. Let her carry out that 
Let her be lost to him 

It cut the knot, and 

yuld efface her 


when at 


, 
shoniess, 


of Eve that wi 


night, he walked about the streets near his 
ithin himself whether she would act as 
ke, or had only sought to frighten him with a 
And still he 
yuld bear that conclusion of their story better than 
] it were her death. Better a thousand 


in her marriage with Narramore! 


hoped that her resolve was sincere. 
r—unl 


morning, fatigue gave voice to conscience. He 
n her go, when, perchance, a word would have 
Should he write, or even go to her straight- 
ct what he had said? His will prevailed, 
nothing. 
ght that followed plagued him with other mis- 
It seemed more probable now that she had 
what she would have the courage to 
meant it at the moment— it declared a truth: 
ur after she would listen to commonplace morality 


retr 


never 


Narramore would write to her; she might, 


him again. She would cling to the baser 


Might but the morrow bring him a letter from London ! 
It brought 
him. More than 


but could take no 


nothing; and day after day disappointed 

week passed: h is ill with suspense, 
step tor setting his mind at rest. Then, 
architect's office, 


as he sat one morning at his work in the 
there arrived a telegram addressed to him. 
‘* Must see 


six.—Narramore.”’ 


you as soon as possible. Be here before 


XXVI. 
‘* What does this mean, Hilliard ?” 

If never before, the indolent man was now thoroughly 
had an open letter in his hand. Iiilliard, 
standing before him in : office that smelt of ledgers 
and many other commercial things, knew that 


aroused. He 
little 


and gum 


the letter must be from Eve, and bitterly hoped that it 
was dated London. 

‘*This is from Miss Madeley, and it’s all about you. 
Why couldn’t you speak the other day ?” 

** What does she say about me?” 

‘**That she has known you for a long time; that you 
saw a great deal of each other in London; that she has 
led you on with a hope of marrying her, though she never 
really meant it; in short, that she has used you very ill, 
and feels obliged now to make a clean breast of it.” 

The listener fixed his eye upon a copying-press, but 
without seeing it. A grim smile began to contort his lips. 

‘* Where does she write from ?” 

** From her ordinary address—why not? I think this 
is rather too bad of you. Why didn’t you speak, instead 
of writhing about and sputtering? ‘That kind of thing 
is all very well—sense of honour and all that—but it meant 
that I was being taken in. Between friends—hang it! Of 
course I have done with her. I shall write at once. It’s 
amazing; it took away my breath. No doubt, though 
she doesn’t say it,.it was from you that she came to 
She began with a lie. And who could 
Her face—her way of talking! This 
Of course, I’m sorry for you, 


know of me. 
have thought it! 
will cut me up awfully. 
too, but it was your plain duty to let me know what sort of 
a woman I had got hold of. Nay, it’s she that has got 
hold of me, confound her! I don’t feel myself! I’m 
thoroughly knocked over!” 

Hilliard began humming an air. 
and sat down, asking: 

‘* Have you seen her since that Saturday ?’ 

‘* No; 
was wrong. 
her ?” 

‘© Of course.” 
Narramore glared. 
‘*It’s underhand behaviour! Look 


Ile crossed the room 


’ 


she has made excuses, and I guessed something 
What has been going on? You have seen 


here, old fellow, 
woman is worth a 
But just speak out 
can’t you? What did you mean by keeping it from me? 

‘**1t meant that I had nothing to say,” Hilliard replied, 
through his moustache. 

‘You kept silence out of spite, then? You said to 
yourself, ‘ Let him marry her and find out afterwards what 


we're not going to quarrel. No 


quarrel between two old friends. 


she really is!’ 

‘ Nothing of the kind.” 
saw no reason for speaking. 
shadow of reason; it’s mere hysterical conscientiousness. 
We have known each other for half a year or so, and I have 
made love to her, but I never had the least encouragement. 
Ilow is she to 


Hillard looked up frankly. ‘I 


She accuses herself without a 


I knew all along she didn’t care for me. 
blame ? A girl is under no obligation to speak of all the 
men who have wanted to marry her, provided she has done 
nothing to be ashamed of. There’s just one bit of insin- 
cerity. It’s true she knew of you from me. But 
looked you up because she despaired of finding employ- 
ment; she was at an end of her money, and didn’t know 
what to do. I have heard this since I saw you last. It 
wasn’t quite straightforward, but one can forgive it in a 


she 


girl hard driven by necessity.’ 

Narramore was listening with eagerness, his lips parted, 
and a growing hope in his eyes. 

‘*There never was anything serious between you ?” 

“On her side, I pursued and 
pestered her, that was all.” 

‘* Do you mind telling me who the girl was that I saw 
you with at Dudley ?”’ 

‘A friend of Miss Madeley’s, over here from London 
I have tried to make use of her—to get her 


never for a moment. 


on a holiday. 
influence on my side 

Narramore sprang from the corner of the table on which 
he had been sitting. 

** Why couldn’t Eve hold her tongue! That’s just like 
a woman, to keep a thing quiet when she ought to speak of 
it, and bring it out when she had far better say nothing. 
[ feel as if I had treated you badly, Hilliard. And the way 
you take it—I’d rather you eased your mind by swearing 
at me.” 

‘** T could swear hard enough. 
throat and jump on you “ 

**No, I’m hanged if you could! Narramore forced 
a laugh. ‘‘ And I shouldn’t advise you to try. 
me your hand instead.” He seized it. ‘*‘ We’re going to 
talk this over like two reasonable beings. Does this girl 
It seems to me from this letter that 


I could grip you by the 


” 


Here, give 


know her own mind ? 
she wants to get rid of me.” 

‘* You must find out whether she does or not.” 

* Do you think she does ?” 

‘*] refuse to think about it at all.” 

‘* You mean she isn't worth troubling about? Tell the 
truth, and be hanged to you! Is she the kind of girl a 
man may marry ?” 

‘* For all I know.” 

** Do you suspect her ?”’ 

‘She'll marry a rich man rather than a poor one 
that ’s the worst I think of her.” 

** What woman won't?” 

When question and answer had revolved about this 
point for another quarter of an hour, Hilliard brought the 
Ife was clay-colour, and perspiration 


Narramore urged fiercely. 


dialogue to an end. 


stood on his forehead. 
more help from 


‘ You must make her out without any 
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me. I tell you the letter is all nonsense, and I can say no 
more,” 

Ile moved towards the exit. 

‘‘One thing I must know, Hilliard 
see her again ?” 

‘** Never—if I can help it.” 

**Can we be friends still?” 

‘Tf you never mention her name to me.” 

Again they shook hands, eyes crossing in a smile of 
shamed hostility. 

The parting was for more than a twelvemonth. 

Late in August, when Hilliard was thinking of a 
week’s rest in the country, after a spell of harder and more 
successful work than he had ever known, he received a 
letter from Patty Ringrose. 

‘‘Dear Mr. Ililliard,” wrote the girl, ‘‘I have just 
heard from Eve that she is to be married to Mr. Narramore 
in a week’s time. She says you don’t know about it; 
but I think you ought to know. I haven't been able to 
make anything of her two last letters, but she has written 
Perhaps she means me to tell you. Will 
you let me have a line? I should like to know whether 
you care much, and I do so hope you don’t! I felt sure it 
would come to this, and if you'll believe me, it’s just as 
well. I haven’t answered her letter, and I don't know 
whether I shall. I might say disagreeable things. Every- 
thing is the same with me, and always will be, I suppese.” 
In conclusion, she was his sincerely. A postscript remarked : 
‘* They tell me I play better. I’ve been practising a great 
deal, just to kill the time.” 

‘Dear Miss Ringrose,”’ he responded, ‘‘I am very glad 
to know that Eve is to be comfortably settled for life. By 
all means answer her letter, and by all means keep from 
It is never wise to quarrel 


—are you going to 


plainly at last. 


saying disagreeable things. 
with prosperous friends, and why should you? With every 
good wish—” he remained sincerely hers. 


XXVII. 
When Hilliard and his friend again shook hands it was 
the autumn of another year. Not even by chance had they 
encountered in the interval and no written message had 
passed between them. Their meeting was at 
recently built by the younger of the Birching brothers, 
who, being about to marry, summoned his bachelor 
familiars to smoke their pipes in the suburban abodo 
while yet his rule there was undisputed. With Narramore, 
Birching had of late resumed the friendship interrupted by 
his sister’s displeasure, for that somewhat imperious young 
lady, now the wife of an elderly ironmaster, moved in other 
circles; and Ililliard’s professional value, which was 
beginning to be recognised by the Dirchings otherwise 


a house 


than in the way of compliment, had overcome the restraints 
at first imposed by his dubious social standing. 

They met genially, without a hint of estrangement. 

** Your wife well?” Hilliard took an opportunity of 
asking apert. 

‘* Thanks, she’s getting all right again. At Llandudno 
just now. Glad to see that you ’re looking so uncommonly 
fit.”” 

Hilliard had undoubtedly improved in personal appear- 
He grew a beard, which added to his seeming age, 
his carriage was more upright 


ance. 
but suited with his features ; 
than of old. 
A week or two after this, Narramore sent a friendly note 
**Shal!l I see My wife 
will be there, to meet Miss Marks and some other people. 
I should take it as a great 


you at Birching’s on Sunday ? 


Come if you can, old fellow. 
kindness.” 

And Hilliard went. In the hall he was confronted by 
Narramore, who shook hands with him rather effusively, 
and said a few words in an undertone. 

‘She’s out in the garden. Will be delighted to see you. 
Awfully good of you, old boy! Had to happen sooner or 
later, you know.” 

Not quite assured of this necessity, and something less 
than composed, Hilliard presently passed through the house 
into the large walled garden behind it. Here he was con- 
fusedly aware of a group of ladies, not one of whom, on 
drawing nearer, did he recognise. A succession of form- 
alities discharged, he heard his friend’s voice saying : 

‘* Hilliard, let me introduce you to my wife.” 

There before him stood Eve. He had only just per- 
suaded himself of her identity; his eyes searched her 
countenance with wonder which barely allowed him to 
assume a becoming attitude. But Mrs. Narramore was 
perfect in society’s drill. She smiled very sweetly, gave 
her hand, said what the occasion demanded. Among the 
women present—all well bred—she suffered no obscure- 
ment. Her voice was tuned to the appropriate harmony ; 
her manner graced the approved subjects. 

Ililliard mentally reviewed his memories of Gower 
Place--of the streets of Paris. Nothing preternatural had 
come about; nothing that he had not forecasted in his 
hours of hope. But there were incidents in the past which 
this moment blurred away into the region of dreamland, 
and which he shrank from the effort of reinvesting with 
credibility. 

‘It’s a pleasant garden.” 

Eve had approached him as he stood musing after a 
conversation with other ladies. 

‘* Rather new, of course; but a year will do wonders, 
Have you seen the chrysanthemums ? ” 
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THE FAR EAST. 
Pvoples and Politics of the Far East. By Henry 
author of ‘The Real Japan.” (London: Fisher 
-Opportune books are in many cases nothing but 
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Norman’s 


The 
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Unwin.) 
a sort of journalism writ 
majesty of book-form, they nevertheless, 
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book, 


was 
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to paper and 
print. And being 
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Mr. Norman 
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tive and inform- 


observa- 
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account and the workman’s cupboard. 
For generations British trade 
has known of nothing so momentous 
as the appearance in those Eastern 
waters of a great industrial nation 
with plenty of capital, plenty of cheap 
efficient labour, excellent taste and 
invention, a commanding geographical 


past, 


prestige of a con- 


What oppor- 


on 


position, and the 
quering naval power. 
British trade 
hand, by the opening up of 


tunities may gain, 
the other 
China (and 
yet to be 


Mr. 
well-digested 


alone) is 
here 
hand 
and 


not of China 


ascertained; and 
Norman is at 


information 


again 
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Wise suggestion. 
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about the Politics of the Far East, he handsomely fulfi!s 
the promise of his title-page in treating of its 
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PERCY FITZGERALD'S MEMOIRS OF HIMSELF. 
Memoirs of an Author. By Perey Fitzgerald. Two vols. 
(Bentley.)—This is not Mr. Fitzgerald’s first contribution 
to that literature of reminiscence for which, were the 
demand proportionate to the supply, the appetite of the 
reading public would seem to be insatiable. More than 
twenty years ago, in his ‘* Recreations of a Literary Man.” 
he told his readers of his experiences of authorship, with 
a good deal else that was indirectly connected with it. 
The opening chapters of his new book call to mind the 
traditional cleric, who after a lapse of years preached his 
old sermons over again, a little retouched, in the hope that 
during the interval his congregation would have forgotten 
them. Marly in his career Mr. Vitzgerald was a contributor 
to Household Words and to All the Year Round, which 
succeeded it. He was naturally grateful to Dickens for his 
encouragement, and to John I’orster, Dickens's friend and 
biographer, for aiding him to the place which he gained in 
Dickens's good graces; consequently, the ‘* Recreations of 
a Literary Man” opened with a good deal of not at all 
uninteresting gossip about Dickens and Forster, the 
geniality and kind-heartedness of the former as an editor 
and a host, with praises of Forster as an author and a man. 
All this reappears in the first chapters of the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
an Author,’ with additions, consisting chiefly of letters 
from Dickens and Forster, expressing approval of various 
of Mr. Fitzgerald’s literary performances. However, 
Dickens is still so popular and Forster is now so little 
remembered that what Mr. Fitzgerald has re-said of them 
may be interesting to a new generation. But gratitude to 
Forster has made Mr. Fitzgerald’s sketch of him too highly 
coloured; and, by-the-way, Mr. Vitzgerald has spoiled 
Douglas Jerrold’s mot concerning l’orster, whose pomposity 
somewhat marred the impression produced by his un- 
doubtedly sterling qualities. Jerrold was neither so auda- 
cious nor so ill-mannered as to say: ‘‘ Forster, you are the 
beadle of creation.” What he did say was of not to Forster: 
‘‘ Sir, he stalks from his door the beadle of creation.” 

Numerous indeed are the notables of all kinds and 
degrees with whom Mr. Fitzgerald has come into contact 
during a busy, it is pleasant to add, a happy, literary 
career of forty years, and with whose names and achieve- 
ments of the most divers kinds his pages are thickly 
strewn. But it cannot be said that he has added much 
that is really interesting to the general stock of knowledge 
respecting such men as the two Lyttons, Lord Houghton, 
Anthony ‘Trollope, Charles Reade and the host of 
other more or less distinguished people about whom 
he gossips generally in an amiable way, to which his 
depreciation of Thackeray personally, in order to exalt 
Dickens, is one of the rare exceptions. Ilowever, those 
knowing little or nothing of them will doubtless weleome 
Mr. Fitzgerald's usually slight sketches of the persons who 
flit through his volumes, and, at least, with whose names 
most people are familiar. For novelty and freshness none 
of Mr. Vitzgerald’s sketches are equal to that of the 
eccentric Charles Waterton, of ‘*The Wanderings,” 
who is excellently hit off (with pencil as well as 
pen) in the account of a visit paid at Walton Hall 

the ‘‘wizened and gnarled little old man, dry as a 
quince, usually wearing a blue tail-coat, buttoned across 
his very short waistcoat, allowing a large strip of the 
latter to appear below with skimpy trousers generally 
drawn up above his ankles.” Waterton was a zealous 
Roman Catholic, and one of his fancies was ‘ the pre- 
paration of ingeniously compounded monsters of hideous 
aspect,” which he labelled ‘* Good Queen Bess, Henry VIII, 
ete.,” with ‘‘ slimy looking frogs and toads marked John 
Calvin, Martin Luther,” and so forth, all of them being 
placed conspicuously in the hall! A word of commendation 
must also be given to Mr. Fitzgerald’s lively and sympa- 
thetic notices of dramatists whom he has known and whose 
careers are more varied and interesting than most of the 
others as described in his volumes—among them Wills, 
Louis Wingfield, Frank Marshall, and Sir Charles Young, 
who died soon after he had at last made a hit with ‘‘ Jim tho 
Penman.” But what was Mr. Fitzgerald thinking of—a 
dramatist himself and knowing so much about the drama— 
when he spoke of ‘The Game of Speculation ” as adapted 
from Balzac’s ‘* Mereadet le Faiseur ” by ‘‘ that clever man 
Frederick Lawrence, author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ ” instead 
of by George Henry Lewes under his dramatic nom de 
plume of Slingsby Lawrence ? 


THE LAST OF OLD COREA. 

Corea, or Cho-sen. By A. Ilenry Savage-Landor. (London : 
William Heinemann).—In the long ago Corea was one of 
the most important and flourishing countries in the far 
East. Many of the Japanese arts which are looked upon 
nowadays as indigenous to Japan had their origin in 
Corea—the world-famous Satsuma ware among them. It 
took the ablest general that Japan has ever produced, with 
an enormous army, a long time to subdue the country. 
When Western nations penetrated to the far Kast, Corea 
kept itself resolutely closed. Forty years after we had 
taken Hong Kong, and our influence was predominant 
round the whole coast of China, Corea was still a sealed 
book to Huropeans. An American and a T’rench military 
expedition alike failed to penetrate beyond the little island 
at the mouth of its chief river. I.ess that twenty years 
ago the Japanese first of all succeeded in making a 
commercial treaty with it on modern lines, and their 
success was followed by most other nations; thus the 
Ilermit was at lust forced out of his cell, and a dozen books 
have been written about him since. Once more the Japanese 
nave taken the lead, driven out the Chinese, and taken 
Corea under their protection. Therefore the old order of 
things is doomed, and Mr. Savage-Landor’s book is lke 
the photograph of a dying man, or the death-mask taken 
to preserve the decaying features for posterity. It touches 
few political questions, and where it touches them it is 
mostly wrong. But as a series of colloquial sketches with 
pen and pencil, it is equally instructive and entertaining. 
There are hundreds of good stories of Corean manners and 
customs, and dozens of illustrations which represent the 
yeople of the country in a far more lifelike manner than 
fos yet been accomplished. 
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Corea in many ways is—or rather was, for ifs trans- 
mutation under Japanese influence has already begun—one 
of the most original countries in the world. For instance, 
when rain is wanted a strange ceremony of exhortation is 
gone through. A kind of astrologer parades the streets of 
the capital, seated on a donkey, and collects a crowd to 
accompany him to a certain spot. Here he stretches 
out his hands to the sun, whom he reproaches in the 
most violent language; the people around join in with 
a fearful howling and beating of drums when the astro- 
loger’s rage has reached its height, and the god of rain 
gets his share of insults. ‘This performance is repeated 
day after day, until eventually it begins to rain. Less 
like a custom of fairyland is the method adopted 
to send Corean babies to sleep—namely, by gently 
rubbing them on the stomach. ‘This expedient, the 
author assures us, is successful even in the case of 
the most troublesome child. One of the most unpleasant 
features of Corean life is the place occupied in the house- 
hold by the mother. She is looked upon merely as a piece 
of furniture by her husband and as no more than a house- 
hold ornament by her own sons. She may not join in her 
husband’s festivities, nor is she permitted to drink intoxi- 
cants, but she may smoke. <A strange privilege, however, 
js accorded to women, who walk about the streets of the 
town after dark, while the men are confined to the house 
shortly after sunset, and until lately the practice prevailed of 
imprisoning or flogging any man found walking in the 
streets during ‘‘ women’s hours.” There is not the least 
doubt, says Mr. Savage-Landor, that though the majority 
of Coreans appear depressed and unintelligent, they are, as 
a matter of fact, far from stupid. Languages seem to come 
easy to them, and the author instances the case of a youth 
of nineteen, the son of a noble, who in less than two 
months mastered enough English to enable him to under- 
stand it and converse in it esides resembling China 
in the barbarity of their punishments, the Coreans have 
for generations shared with the Chinese the evils of official 
‘* squeezing.” Mr. Sayage-Landor says that it is painful 
to see the careworn, sad expression on everybody's face, 
the natives lying about idle and pensive, all anxious for a 
reform in the mode of government, yet all too lazy to 
attempt to better their position. ‘‘ What is the use 
of working and making money,” said one of them, 
‘if, when the work is done and the money made it 
is taken from you by the officials?” And this philosopher 
added that the officials spent it all in pleasure. But, under 
the beneficent guidance of Japan, the handsome, gluttonous, 
married-at-ten Corean will soon be enabled to live happily 
and retain the results of his toil, though the author of this 
attractive volume is strangely regretful at the prospect of 
civilisation descending upon the picturesque and fertile 
Land of the Morning Calm. 


COSSACK FOLK-LORE. 
Cossack Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. Selected, edited, and 
translated by R. Nisbet Bain. Illustrated by E. W. 
Mitchell. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—The popular idea of 
the Cossacks is that of a marauding, turbulent race, 
‘*never at peace unless they are fighting,” like a mob at 
Donnybrook Fair? Restless they are, with their nomad 
instincts, and splendid watchdogs on the Russian frontier; 
but one hundred and fifty years ago, Jonas Hanway, the 
philanthropist merchant - traveller, described them as 
civilised and sober. And in the judgment of travellers 
since his time, they are more refined than the average 
Russian, although, perhaps, that is not saying much. We 
know not where they came from, nor whence they derive 
their name, which, according to the particular theory as to 
the language from which it is borrowed, may mean a sabre, 
an armed man, a pooner or acassock! Probably they 
are a mixed race, but with strong Slavonic characters. The 
higher plane on which modern investigation has placed them 
is further warranted by this selection of stories, whose value 
lies in their having been taken direct from the lips of the 
people by Ruthenian scholars. This language, despite 
repressive measures on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment, is spoken by more than twenty millions of people 
dwelling over the vast plain stretching between the 
Carpathians and the Sea of Azoy. The folk-lore which 
it preserves is of great antiquity, possessing elements of 
surpassing interest for comparison with those in other 
popular traditions. These, however, the student must 
seck for himself, the tales, as given by Mr. Nisbet Bain, 
being free from notes, and only prefaced by a brief intro- 
duction pointing out their importance to folk-lorists. They 
are not fairy tales, because there are no fairies in them. 
These, the ‘‘ good people,” the <‘little folk,” the fays 
and /%es, queens and Sleeping Beauties, are the grace- 
ful transformations wrought by’ the magician §story- 
tellers, among whom Perrault is facile princeps. Only the 
material out of which the more winsome conceptions 
are woven are in these Cossack folk-tales, with their 
spirits of the wind and the forest, their ogres and she- 
dragons, enchanted serpents, and, what seems unique in 
them, magic eggs and other wonder-freighted articles. 
Among these Mr. Nisbet Bain includes magic handkerchiefs, 
but in the story of ‘* Little Tsar Novishny ” the bullock 
that bids him draw out a handkerchief from its. right ear 
which straightway becomes a bridge whereby the little 
Tsar escapes from the serpent, has its correspondences in 
the Scotch ‘“ Black Bull of Norroway,” where the animal 
gives food from its ‘‘ right lug” and drink from its ‘ left 
lug’? ; and in the Norse ‘‘ Katie Woodencloak,” where the 
Princess takes a cloth from the bull’s right ear, ‘‘and lo! it 
served up the richest dishes one could wish to have; wine, 
too, and mead, and sweet cake.” Then the heifer 
that bleaches and spins the flax for the girl belongs 
not only to the great company of ‘helpful animals” of 
folk-lore, but has its metempsychosis in the manikins who 
spin straw or flax into gold in a widespread group of stories. 
The ** Straw Ox” suggests Uncle Remus’s ‘Tar Baby ” ; 
and the ‘‘Serpent-Wife” our familiar ‘‘ Lamia” and 
‘*Undine”; altogether, a representative collection of tales 
which should find a hearty welcome in the nursery and by 
the ingle-nook. Mr. Mitchell’s illustrations are not to our 
taste, although they are an honest endeavour to interpret 
the sombre element which enters largely into Slavonic 
folk-lore. The volume is well printed and attractively 


bound. 
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HERO TALES OF IRELAND. 

Hero Tales of Ireland. Collected by Jeremiah Curtin. 
(Macmillan and Co.).—Mr. Curtin is a cosmopolitan folk- 
lorist. He has given us an excellent collection of Russian 
and other Slavonic tales; and the present volume is the 
second which he has devoted to the folk-lore of Ireland, 
the love of which has brought him twice across the Atlantic 
in search of fresh material. And a goodly aftermath is 
the result. Mr. Curtin has profited by a hint dropped by 
Dr. Douglas Hyde in “ Beside the Fire,” to supply the 
names and addresses of the narrators of the tales, mostly 
old peasants, one of them, Daniel Sheehy, of Dunquin, in 
Kerry, being a centenarian. ‘The professional storytellers, 
who were a feature of old Celtic life—the ollaves, shan- 
achies, or bards, as they were variously called—are 
practically extinct; but, happily, there linger in Erin 
the traditions which an unlettered folk hold in their 
lightly tasked memories. In an interesting mtroduc- 
tion Mr. Curtin suggests comparisons between the 
Gaelic hero-tales and those of North American tribes. 
The chief characters in these latter are the great 
culture - heroes. Each of the four -and - twenty tales 
which comprise this book is too long and too crowded 
with incident to permit of even brief abstract. They 
make delightful, breezy reading ; the extravagant wild- 
ness which informs many of them suggests com- 
parisons with Oriental variants, and yet side by side 
with this is that magie charm which only the Celtic 
fancy can impart. Numbers, especially seven, play their 
wonted part; giants are slain by brave, or outwitted 
by crafty, youngsters; huge monsters empty lakes by 
lashing the waters with their tails; twigs cast into the sea 
become gallant ships; bridles when shaken become horses 
all ready harnessed for the fight or chase; balls thrown 
into the air descend as enchanted castles filled with daring 
knights and lovely maidens; and so, be we young or old, 
we are carried from this work-a-day world to the high 
places where Imagination holds us in thrall, and where 
dreams, for the nonce, are realities. We hope that the 
reception given to this book will encourage Mr. Curtin to 
pursue his work in the collection of fast - perishing 
trad:tions. 








A LITERARY LETTER. 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy sends me from New York 
two pretty booklets, of each of which only one hundred 
copies have been printed. The first, entitled ** Songs for 
Cecilia,” is a collection of really pretty verse, most of it 
inspired by his wife. We all knew that Mr. McCarthy had 
the gift of verse; but the second volume, entitled ‘* First 
Verses by Cissy Loftus,” will come as a surprise to many. 
Miss Cissy Loftus, otherwise Mrs. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, bids fair to become a poet of the Bodley Head, 
for there is an undeniable gift of rhyme in this first effort, 
to say nothing of a capacity for epigram, ‘Take the 
** Poem to a Milkmaid ”— 
They say the blushing milkmaid’s out of date ; 
That only painted ladies are in vogue ; 

The charms of innocence they roundly rate, 

And him who sings of them they count a rogue. 

But I, who love an out-of-fashion miss, 

A country maid who blushes when I mect her, 

Find in her innocence a world of bliss, 

And heaven in her kisses when I greet her. 
* 7 . * 

The sale of the library of M. Gennadius, which is now 
being held at Messrs. Sotheby's, and which is to last 
eleven days, offers many opportunities for the book-collector, 
and especially if he be interested in Byron. ‘The Byron 
manuscripts and first editions were gathered together by 
the ex-Greek Minister with a view to their ultimate appear- 
ance in the Public Library of Athens. All this has been 
changed, and they will now be distributed among English 
and American collectors; but I notice that M. Gennadius 
has kept back his two most valuable Byron treasures. 
'Lhese are ‘* The Curse of Minerva” and the famous ** Waltz,” 
two thin quarto pamphlets, one of which he purchased for 
one hundred pounds, and the other for eighty pounds, 
and of both of which only these copies are known to exist. 


. * * * * 


One remembers Dr. Johnson's famous observation to 
the mild Seotchman who reminded him that there were 
‘‘some magnificent wild prospects” in his country. 
‘*Yes,” said Johnson, ‘‘and there are some magnificent 
prospects in Lapland, but let me tell you, Sir, that the 
most magnificent prospect a Scotchman ever sees is 
the road that leads to England.” The Scotchman is 
avenged, and a citizen of the United States will now be 
able to assure us that the most magnificent prospect that 
an Englishman ever sees is a journey across the Atlantic 
particularly if he be a publisher or an author. Who that 
has crossed on an Atlantic steamer but has had for his 
companions one or other of our distinguished publishers 
and any number of authors?’ The prospects afforded by 
the American Copyright Act compel the most sensitive of 
them to brave all the terrors of sea-sickness. I hear that 
Mr. John Lane sails this week for New York, and he is 
accompanied by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, who contemplates 
a lecturing tour during the autumn. 

> * o * * 

Messrs. Macmillan have just published two new 
collections of Mr. Kipling’s stories, uniform with the four 
volumes which they had previously given us. ‘They are 
**Wee Willie Winkie, and Other Stories” and ‘ Soldiers 
Three, and Other Stories.” These, it will be remembered, 
are the tales which first made Mr. Kipling’s reputation 
in this country. when they came to us in Wheeler's Indian 
Library and revealed a new genius, perhaps the strongest 
of all our younger men. ‘The collector of first editions has, 
however, an advantage in the possession of the earlier 
edition of ‘‘ Soldiers Three.” He will be possessed of a 
dedication to ‘‘ Tommy Atkins” and of an interesting 
preface. 
* * > > > 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore has been spending the winter 
at Cannes for his health. To all to whom his “ Pastorals 
of France” remains one of the most pleasant of reading 
memories it will be good news that he is not too ill to 
undertake another collection of short stories.—C. K. 8, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


A few days ago M. de Mohrenheim—why not von Mohren- 
heim 2—the Russian Ambassador in Paris, informe] 
M. Hanotaux, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
that the jasper vase which the late Czar ordered to le 
executed in commemoration of the visit of the Russian 
fleet to Toulon was ready to be dispatched to its destina- 
tion. The work of art—and by all accounts it is such 
is intended as a present to the city of Paris, or to be 
absolutely correct, to the Municipality itself, in recogni- 
tion of their enthusiastic reception of the Muscovite sailors. 
Within a month or so, therefore, we may expect another 
demonstration of goodwill on the part of the Parisians 
towards their so-called allies. I say 89-C illed, for there is 
not the slightest evidence that Alexander III. contracted 
ulliance of any kind with the Government of the Third 
Republic, and it is very certain that his successor has not 
had the time to do this, even if he were personally inclined 
that direction, or if his advisers considered the step 
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pire or its rulers; they have always credited 
Muscovite with being more sympathetic 
1em than the facts 
i during the Crimean War the French rarely 
hatred. Logically, 
urrent of amity may not stand 
am confident that it 
the fall of Sebast ypol, I came to Paris for the 

yuigh but a mere lad, I was sufficiently 
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a moment's 
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the signs around me, and sufficiently 
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considered the presence of Radowitz in 
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source of danger to France, and solicited there and then an 
audience of the Czar, in which he exposed the situation 
soberly, as a soldier should, adding that, in the event of 
aggression, Germany would find France better prepared 
than she expected; in fact, better prepared than she had 
been during the last five-and-twenty years. 


The Czar did not pledge himself to anything, but gave 
the Ambassador the assurance of his friendly feeling 
towards France, which assurance Le Flé immediately 
transmitted to his chief. The latter replied by impressing 
upon the Ambassador the necessity of obtaining a more 
binding promise; in other words, of obtaining a promise of 
armed intervention on the part of Russia in the event of 
another outbreak of hostilities. 

The Due Decazes’ instructions reached Le Flé at the 
very moment when he was leaving the Embassy to go to an 
official dinner. He had no time to read the dispatches 
carefully, but crammed them into his pockets. He had 
seen enough, however, to show him that the situation was 
critical to a degree, and on the spot he sent a note to Prince 
Gortschakoff asking him for an interview on the following 


morning. Le Flo returne] home late, and found the reply 


THE LATE DUCHESS OF LEINSTER. 

He had not had a second glance at the 
when shown into Gortschakoff's 
At the 
contrary to diplomatic reserve, Le 
the papers, which there 
commenting in the most flattering 
of Alexander II. The papers were shown 
to Alexander, who the promise 
that I mean the 
that Russia was their only friend, and they have believed it 
since, forgetting that the 
nothing and the will of the Czar for everything, and that 
Czars are liable to death like other mortals. The 
facts, however, as I have endeavoured to sketch them, are 
not known to th but the French, in spite 
of their proverbial opposition to the powers that be, are 


waiting for him. 
documents; nevertheless, 
he had mastered their contents. Prince’s 


F16 


was a 


room, 
request, and 
handed 
letter 


the character 


him among 


terms on 
required. From 
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moment the nation French—were told 


will of Russia counts for 


evel 
real 


general public ; 


The Pres and ex-President of the French 
Republic met at a function on March 23. The 
occasion for this interesting rencontre was the students’ 
ball at the Foreign Office, the hon wary presidency of 
which had beeu accepted by M. Casimir-Perier before his 
resignation. A good deal of interest was directed towards 
the actual meeting of the two men, and the incident added 
éclat to the proceedings..-As a sequel to the case in which 
Mr. Whistler was recently concerned, it is now stated that 
the distinguished artist challe nged Mr. George Moore to a 
duel! But the eritic did not reply to the letter sent by 
Mr. Whistler's seconds, and so presumably the duel will 
only take place on paper and be infinitely more 


dent 


sO ial 


nuslny, 


Theto by Lafayette. 


3 


THE LATE DUCHESS OF LEINSTER. 
Society has lost in the youthful Duchess of Leinster one of 
its brightest and most winsome ornaments. Hermione 
Wilhelmina was the eldest daughter of the Earl and 


Countess of Feversham, and was within eleven days of 
her thirty-first birthday. 
her sisters, Helen Venetia (who married Sir Edgar Vincent), 
Mabel Cynthia (who married Sir Richard James Graham), 
and Lady Ulrica Duncombe, has been the delight of many 
eyes; and to beauty the Duchess of Leinster added a 
love of art which found expression in a capital study of 
sculpture. It was in January 1884 that marricd 
the fifth Duke of Leinster, the Premier Duke, Marquis, 
Earl of There four children by 
the marriage, one of whom, a died in 
infancy. In 1893 the Duke died brief 
illness, and this shock undoubtedly accelerated the illness 


Her beauty, as well as that of 


she 


and Ireland. were 
daughter, 
after a very 
of his wife. The Duchess had been spending the winter 
in the Riviera, but all that medical skill and the devoted 
nursing of her family could do was unable to avert the 
fatal termination which took place at Mentone,on March 19, 
The Earl and Countess of Feversham, with other members 
of the family, were present when the 

away, and they are receiving numerous tes- 

timonies to the affection with which she was 

regarded in the neighbourhood of Carton, the 


Duchess passed 


ducal seat in Ireland. The young Duke, who 
is only seven years old, and his two brothe rs, 
have thus been bereft 
both their parents. The funeral will 
place in Ireland. Her death 
gloom over all the English circle in the South 


of France. 


two years of 
take 


cast a 


within 


has 


NOTES. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
Archdescon Wilson spoke at the annual 
fraternal gathering of the Nonconformist 
students of Manchester, and discussed some 
of the recent changes in the mutual attitude 
of philosophy, economics, science criticism, 
and theology. He said there was a reaction 
of science towards religion, and that criticism 
had done much to re-establish faith. 
The one real revelation was that of the laws 
of God in their effect on the evolution of 
the history of the Jewish nation and the 
Jewish mind. The better we understand 
the Bible the better we should understand 
that revelation. 

It seems that Mr. Athelstan Riley opened 
Assyria. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
speaking at a meeting on behalf of the Mission 
to Assyrian Christians, at Cambridge, said that 
Mr. Riley was a very young man when he 
quietly went to him and asked whether there 
was anything that he could give him to do, 
because he was anxious to devote his fortune 
and his energies as far as he could to the 
services of the Church as a layman. ‘the 
Archbishop smiled and said, ‘ Pe rhaps you 
would like to go to Assyria?” Mr. Riley 
said, ‘* 1 will certainly go if you send me.” 
then Mr. Riley had been there three 


also 


Since 
t.mes, 

It appears that the clerical distress is worst 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. There the 
agricultural depression is most acute, and in 
some cases advantage is being taken of the 
late Tithe Act by the landowners, who refuse 
the payment of tithe on the ground that they 
derive no profit from the land. 


The Irish Church Congress, to be held at 
| Derry, promises to be very interesting. 
Among the speakers will be Mrs. Alexander, 
the wife of the accomplished Bishop of Derry, 
who is famous as a hymn-writer. All the 
prelates of the Irish Church have cordially 
promised to be present, with two exceptions—one from 
ill-health. Men of all schools are to take part, from Dr. 
Kane, the well-known Ulster Protestant leader, to Canon 
Travers Smith and Canon Knox Little. 


There were about a hundred persons present in Bow 
Church when the election of the new Bishop of Hereford 
was confirmed. 

The Rey. J. B. Strong, the Bampton Lecturer for this 
year, is discussing the subject of Christian ethics, and is 
attracting large congregations. 

A correspondent of a Church paper says that he knows 
by experience that Anglicans in the Levant are freely 
admitted to religious privileges by every part of the Kastern 
Church. Greek Bishops when in England attend Anglican 
churches, and even the consecration of Bishops ; but the 
Roman Catholics hold aloof, and refuse udmission to 
communion and confession. 


The sale of Mr. Balfour's book continues to be rapid ; 
and in America, Mr. Kidd's ‘‘ Social Evolution,” a copy- 
right work, has been issued at twenty-five cents. 

The rather profitless correspondence in the Church 
Times about the absence of working men from church 
has come toa close. In summing up, the editor assigns 
importance to the spread of criticism, the recent studies 
in comparative religion, the idea of evvlution, the 
Hedonistic theories of Mr. Herbert and the 
long hours of working men. 

A Methodist journal accuses the High Church Social 
Union of attempting to capture the Independent Labour 
party. It points out that a prominent official of that 
society is a contributor to the Clarion. But the candidate 
supported by the Independent Labour party at Bristol the 


other day was an advocate of Welsh Disestablishment.—YV. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Judying from recent signs on the literary horizon, and from 
correspondence with which I am continually being favoured, 
the topic of ‘‘ phantasms” and ‘apparitions does not 
appear to lose its attractiveness for a certain class of mind. 
One is almost aweary of explaining that there does exist 
on the part of the brain a power of projecting the memories of 
things seen and heard (or even imagined) upon the receptive 
extremities of sense-organs, and of thus giving rise to 
subjective sensations (of things seen und heard), such as have 
no outward (or objective) existence at all. That physiolo- 
gical irritation of the brain-end of the seeing apparatus— 
that is, the retina of the eye —will give rise to visions and 
illusions of things seen is an ordinary fact of life. We 
experience this in the flashes of light which result when the 
eyeb ill is struck, and we see the sane effect in the delirium 
of, say, a dipsomaniac, whose ‘ phantasms” are of any- 
thing but an agreeable kind. A ringing in the ears is a 
subjective sensation of hearing. 


el 


With these physiological experiences plainly discernible, 
one comes to wonder at the persistence wherewith certain 
people hammer away at the idea that some ‘‘ phantasms” 
may be other than purely subjective things; or, in plain 
language, that they may (on convenient occasion) be the 
actual representations of shades and ‘* spiritual ” bodies. To 
assert that if I see the phantasm of a deceased friend, there 
a chance or probability that the illusion actually 
represents a visitation from ‘another place,” is to open 
anew the floodgates of superstition, which science for a 
itury or two gone by his been slowly but surely closing. 
1 in which it is impossible to 
phantasms save under the idea that the eye 
al ive what under ordinary circum- 
secing namely, the intangible 

er all, equivalent to making 
a question of evidence. And 
impatient of cross-examination. 
anything external to myself, I can 
it as a sensation because light-waves 
are received by my eye and duly focussed 

Do phantasms then, in the idea that 

, possess solidity and tangi- 

t light-waves’ Anything 

as an external 
If so, then phantasms 

of the old man (and the old 
is usually credited on the 
h prevail. To my corre- 
when there are ‘ visions 
» to investigate the physiology 

They will find in such a study 

best curative to the notion that phantasms may possess 

‘nal and objective existence, and will realise truly 
visions which trouble us really come 
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l'o say that cases have occurre 


is, aft 
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ghost 


matter 
notoriously 
I really see 


seen 


been 


whi 


v ch wsts or 


ot our own he ids. 


brain-action reminds me of a curious case 
lately reported by Mr. L. C. Bruce. The 

I nt who among other mental peculiarities 
urious duplex state whereof the chief feature 
peaking at one period English and at 
h. ‘The English-speaking period was 

His memory for events which had 


urring in the Welsh 
right, with his right 
hand, he produced 
from right to left. The Welsh period 

the condition known as dementia, and 
¢ht-handed in the English stage, he became 

he Welsh. We may here bear in mind the 

the cerebrum, while possibly possess- 

l over its own side of the body, prac- 

verns the opposite side. In the Welsh period, the 
peech was said to be almost unintelligible, but what 
inderstood was i language of this phase of 


vhile English 1 ] 


t anything oc 
from left to 
ing with his left 


1 an unknown tongue to him. 

uze is described, as regards his mental and 

mdition, as the complete antithesis of the other. 

iac in the one and a demented person in the 

of course, becomes interesting, as Mr. 

vs, from its explanation, involving the 

e relations of the two halves or lobes of 

ibove referred to. Have we two brains or 

»stion often mooted in cerebral physiology ; or, 

ds, can we have inde p ndent action of the two 

he great brain, s» as to constitute a dual 

I do not think there is any doubt that now 

I cts independently of the other. Mr. 

of his patient, the mental 

ived during each of his separate phases 

one cerebral hemisphere only. It is, 

ry to tie oneself down to this rigid 

one hemisphere may be controlling 

mer rt from the other, intellectual ope ra- 

tions may equally well be the result of the operation of both 

halves of the brain. independence of the halves of the 

cerebrum is further he basis that if they did 

the ite! wo not have remained 
ssumed the English phas 
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in the case 
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not act separately 


ignorant of his Welsh wl 

But is this a lo i eductio ‘e dealing here 
primarils 
op rations 
from those of the na ; 
surely to assume that half of this patient's brain was 
practically Welsh and the other half yunt 
for the le ft-h iundedness ot tl We ] 3 ph isé and vice we rad. 
We might argue equally w I man’s mentality as 
such represented sunply th work of his brain 
while his puri motor nections (left an 


right-handedness) simply resu from unusual 
ltoget} the mental 


one-sided stimulation apart altogeth 
phases. De that as it may. I think the in normal 
life is all in favour of the simultaneous action 
opel ition of the two halves of the brain as essential for 
ordinary intellectual efforts. 
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Communications for this department should be addressed (o the Chess Editor. 


N A (Mulkheim, Rheims).—Your problem cannot be solved. There is no 
mate by P to K 4th or Q B 4th, as the Black Pawn at Q 5th takes en 
passant. In any case, the composition is below our standard. 

G Dovetas Anoas (Neswick).—It shall have further consideration. 

F C Bruxpockx (Windsor).—Thanks for the games, which we shall be 
pleased to publish if they are sufficiently interesting. 

Proressor Josat (Indore).—Your problem marks progress, but it is still 
too weak. The interest in Black’s defence is quite wanting. 

Proressor ATHAVALE (Indore).—Problem under consideration. 

J W Savory (Berea, South Africa!).—We are much obliged for your 
communication, and ace pleased to hear chess is flourishing in Natal. 

W T Pierce.—To hand with many thanks. 

W P Hiyp.—Q to B 2nd unfortunately yields another solution. 
J M Iorr.--No. 1 has beea receive and is under consideration. 
a trifle weak in its play. 
A R V Sastry (Mysore). 

and Co. 

Correct So.vution or Propiem No. 2651 received from J Savory (Natal) ; of 

No. 2352 from Dr. A R V Sastry (Mysore), Professor E V Joshi (Indore), 

and Professor R 8 Athavale (Indore City of No. 2653 from W N 
Maitra (Chinsurah, Bengal), Dr. A RV Sastry, Professor R S Athavale, 
and Professor B V Joshi; of No. 2654 from Dr. A R V Sastry, 
W N Maitra, Professor B V Joshi, R 8S Athavale, and Trimbak Gare«h 
Purkar (Jhansi); of No. 2656 from A P (St. John, N.B.), and C Field 
jun. (Athol, Mass.); of No. 2657 from W E Thompson, Borden School, 
Thomas H Pratt (Newbury), Meursius (Brussels), Norman Alliston, and 
O Pearce (Wootton-under-Edge) ; of No. 2658 from John McRobert (Cross- 
gar), Thomas H Pratt, RK Fortescue Hind (Leicester), Cuptain J A Challice 
Great Yarmouth), C A French, Diseo (Grays), J T Orage (Clapham), 
Thomas Isaac, H S Brandreth, Rev Francis W Jackson, W Miller, 
Herbert Prodham, W E Best, F Partridge (Bath), George Rigg (Long- 
town), P Einert (Nottingham), J Bailey (Newark), J D Tucker (Leeds), 
T J Walker, James Collins (Cranbrook), and F Hutchinson (Southend). 
‘orrect So.vutions or Prosiem No. 2659 received from F Leete (Sudbi ry), 
C E Perugini, T Roberts, Edward J Sharpe, L Desanges, J George 
Thurstield (Wednesbury), W d’A Barnard, P Einert, J D Tucker 
Leeds), Shadforth,M A Eyre (Folkestone), .J T Orage, Dr F St, W R 
taillem, R H Brooks, G Douglas Angas, W P Hind, Alpha, Charles 
Burnett, J (Croydon Chess Club), Ubique, C B Penny, E E H, J A B, 
E Louden, F Hutchinson, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), M Burke, T G | Ware), 
Charles Wagner, Leopold Wagner (Vienna), F Waller (Luton), E B 
Foord, W Benglas (Ripon), g (Clifton), Sorrento, W Faure 
Courtrai), Marie 8 Priestley , county Down), Mrs Kelly (of 
Kelly), Oliver Ieingla, A E McClintock (Kingstown), and H Moorman 
Liverpool). 


It is just 


“The Chess Problem” published by Cassell 


y the Rev. W. E. Tuompsoy. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to R 8th Any move 


2. Mates accordingly 


So.vurioy or Pronieu No 


PROBLEM No. 2661. 
By W. Fixtaysoy. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 

CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following game between Messrs. W. Bexxetrand D. F. Suetpow was 
awarded the prize for the best Cunningham Gambit in the Southern 
Californian Correspondence Tourney. 
BLACK (Mr. 8. Mr. B 

P to K 4th Herr Lipschatz 1 
P takes P Sg Te ay Ste 


wiite (Mr. B 
P to K 4th 
P to K B 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd B to K 2nd 
B to B 4th B to R Sth (ch variation adopter 
. KtoB sq ment of Black 
A variation often played here in offhand | 17. P to K Kt 3rd 
games is 5? _ Kt a a P 18. K to Kt sq 
6 astles takes eh); 7 toR * « or 
ote. but it is less reliable than the text = E - K 
5. P to Q 4th 21. Q to K 4th 
6. B takes P KttoK Bard |. “ving the exchange, apparently 
7.QKttoB3rd Kt takes B : sition justiied it. White's 
8. Kt takes Kt Castles , thas advanced, carries t 
9. Kt takes B Q takes K Kt } 
10. P to Q 3rd 22. Kt to B 6th (ch 
It is not safe at any time hereabouts to | 23. P takes R 
the Q BP 24. R to Q sq 
Kt to B 3rd 25. P to Q B 3rd 
P to K B 4th 26. K to R 2nd 
P to K Kt 4th White 
Q to R 3rd 
P to B 5th .. 4 
P to B 6th S tanec Ki’ Ptebee Bs 1 to - Boos 
B to Kt 5th y2. K sth, and mates next move. 


WHITE PLack (Mr 


B takes P (ch 
P to Kt 5th 
Q to Kt 2nd 
QR to Q sq 
Q to Q 2nd 


R takes Kt 

Kt takes P 

P to Q B 4th 

Kt to K 7th (ch 
Q to Q B 2nd 
announced mate in seven 
¢ problem-like finish; 27. Q 
Sto Rsq, 2. Qto K Sth, h 
takes Y 


1!. B takes P 
», P to K Sth 
B to Kt 3rd 

P to Q 4th 

3 to B 2nd 


P to K R 3rd 


The London League competition has been brought to a conclusion by 
match between the Metropolitan Chess Club and the Bohemians, when 

e former achieved a notable victory by not losing a single game, its score 
ng 11 wins and 9draws. The winning club for the fourth year in suc- 
ssion takes the premier position in this competition, and during the whole 
of its existence has maintained its place in the League with an 

: of triumphs. The short space of time it has taken to 

of the foremost chess bodies in the world reflects the highest 

edit on the energy and capacity of its management 
gratulated on the possession of an executive so efficient. Ws 
tehes during the years 1891-05 


and it must be con- 
tppend th 
total result of ita Leacue ma Won, 175 
Crawn, 131; lost, 74 
ve Art of Cheas,’’ 
im’s Buildings, E.( 
not unr 


Horace Cox, Windsor Tlouse, 
he author's first bo +k 


t up with 


Mason 


usonably in=pires another, 
think in the present volum s really hieved 

result It is, perhaps, more in the nature t compilation 
ginal work, but the examples are so well chosen, so emphatically 
«> admirably true to their title that only 
t master mind could have selected them from the great maxx of material 
that every year see secumulated for such us The arrangement, 
however is somewhat curious. The section devoted to openings comes 
to end-games first, order that, with all deference to 
, we think unnatural. The second section is the most important 
It consists of a little over one hundred and fifty diagrams 
chiefly in the great tournaments and matches of recent 
all practically endings-that is to say, although the 
mid-game, they are those from which final 
to have been 


h, perhaps, 


such a 
than 
im or 


worthy of their place, and 


rveative of the 

liately obtained The search for these seem 

sorough yugh there are some conspicuous omissions, wh 
t would bo invidious to indicate Pine work ix exceedingly companionable, 
i¢ t does not need the board and men, and is in ou 


for 1 rreater part, it do 
best popular presentation of fine chess that has yet appeared 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

There is a capital display of every sort of early spring 
novelties at Messrs. Peter Robinson's at present. Many of 
the new things are completely different from those of last 
season, and this is particularly the case in a department 
in which this great house is always exceptionally good— 
the mantles. Everything here is of the newest. Black 
satin, black velvet, and butter-coloured lace compose many 
of the mantles ; in fact, black satin ribbon trims almost all 
mantles in more or less quantity. But the newest things, 
those most clearly of to-day, are the various materials 
‘**4 jour”—that is, openwork, like the old-fashioned needle- 
work which our grandmothers called ‘‘ embroidery,” and 
to which we find sarcastic allusions, as ‘‘ holes cut to be 
sewn round,” in early Victorian literature. In the new 
‘4 jour” silk these holes are apparently sewn round; 
while in cloth and velvet the holes are merely stamped 
out in the appointed pattern and remain rough-edged. As 
a rule, these openwork materials are made up over colours, 
which show through the pattern in a pretty casual way. 
A very stylish and uncommon, yet not startling, mantle at 
Messrs. Peter Robinson's was of black velvet ‘‘a jour,” over 
a violet shot silk lining, with a collar of guipure lace, and 
a fascinating arrangement of black ostrich-feathers on the 
shoulders and round the yoke. Another pretty little cape 
had the outside of black fing face cloth ‘a jour” over a 
pale yellow shot silk. In another case, the stylish full 
cape was of brown shot velvet ‘4 jour,” with a tull ruffle 
of chiffon round the throat, and rows of fine sequin 
embroidery worked from neck to bottom, of the garment 
to emphasise the folds that it fell into. Another 
characteristic material of the new season is cloth appliqué ; 
a pattern is placed on an under-surface, and the edges 
stitched all round with the sewing-machine, and then 
the fabric is all cut away cleverly round the stitches, so as 
to leave the shaped pattern appliqué on the under-surface. 
As a rule, the top and under materials are the same, but 
sometimes there 1s a contrast. One or two of the smartest 
of Peter Robinson’s mantles in this style are cloth appliqué 
on a ground of kid—white in one case, tan in another—the 
effect in both cases being very uncommon and good, Of 
course, all these are rather expensive, but there is an 
immense choice of more everyday garments, too, <A little 
cape that looks very pretty and is to be had in various 
linings is of black net with black silk appliqué and fastened 
on by a handworked outlining of fine jet; this material is 
placed over a rather bright shot silk, of which a_ full 
ruffle finishes the neck and edges of the cape, and 
i note of colour. A deep violet glacé shot silk 
is made up very effectively in this fashion, and there 
also are lighter colours. Very full and very short capes 
are by far the most fashionable wear, as a consequence of 
the size that the sleeves of the new will attain. 
There are some stylish coats, however, for anybody who 
prefers those garments. Lyons velvet in a watercress- 
green tone, with a yellow silk vest embroidered all over 
with tiny jet beads, as also were the wide revers, made 
one such; and another extremely pretty jacket for a 
slender figure was a brown cloth adorned with lines of 
military braid stitched in downward rows all over, while 
a ruche of mingled black and a brown silk chiffon 
finished it off, and the sleeve-tops were huge enough 
to accommodate any reasonable dress, Of course, the day 
dresses have not such abnormal sleeves as the evening or 
full visiting toilettes will have. ‘lhere are natty little serge 
coats lined with silk ready for girls’ wear, at the small 
price of one guinea; and there ure sumptuous evening 
mantles cut with huge sleeves, and following the figure 
at the waist enough to be shapely. ‘There is a special 
sale going on here of the richest and most beautiful cf 
silks, both the new glacés and chinés and rich brocades 
fit for evening or Court wear; and these are all several 
shillings a yard under the usual price. 

Messrs. Debenham and Freebody have now ready to 
send out from their well-known Wigmore Street house an 
‘‘early spring catalogue,” which is prior to their usual 
issue in May of one of the season’s goods. ‘lhis is an 
innovation that will be much appreciated by ladies living 
in the country and not able to pay the shops a persona! 
visit. There are some articles—such as demi-saison mantles 
and children’s frocks and one’s own tailor dresses—-that one 
wants to have new directly the sun begins to shine again ; 
and the usual spring catalogues, appearing about Easter, 
are too late to meet the want. The new fashions in all 
these articles are illustrated in this special catalogue. A 
great feature is made of ladies’ shirts. I have already 
mentioned that a coat and skirt will be the leading fashion 
in the coming season of the tailor-made dress, and with 
this and a few nice shirts to wear on hot days and a warmer 
vest for cold windy days we are well provided for spring. 

‘There is nothing like a theatre that has a modern 
society piece running with high success for seeing what 
is the current of fashion. The Garrick is in the full tide 
of such a every filled with well-dressed 
people. On the stage Mrs. Patrick Campbell wears 
only one gorgeous gown. It is doubtless a costly 
being of black gauze very heavily embroidered with gold 
put over yellow silk ; but it is quite out of the present 
‘The other dresses, however, make up for this, 
the height of fashion. Miss Ellis Jeffrey's 
best black-and-white check glacé silk, the 
skirt very full and plain, the bedice having a pouch 
front edged by a fichu of cream muslin and lace, the long 
ends of this passing under a waistbelt of black satin. Her 
little mantle is delightful. The material is black face cloth 
cut full and short; the white satin lining is visible at 
many points, and is emphasised by couple of narrow 
lines of white satin piping round the edge of the cape, and 
also round the wide tabs that form the collar beneath a 
ruffle of black chiffon. The bonnet is of white crinoline 
straw, with wide bows of black chiffon, black lace and jet, 
and a brush osprey aigrette. Nothing could be more up-to- 
date or more practical and lady-like than the entire toilette. 
Another dress, equally fashionable, is in black alpaca, a 
material that is to enjoy a new lease of favour, and is 
made with a coat bodice opening over a blouse of pleated 
white chiffon, the revers showing black net over white 
satin, and being edged all round by a full frill of the net, 
on which white lace motifs are appliqué. 
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Now that so much notice is being given to the gold-mining 
industry in New Zealand, it may not be out of place to call 
attention to the Shares of the above-named Company, which 
have not yet participated to any appreciable extent in the rise 
which other properties in that field have attained. This Com- 
pany owns the celebrated Phoenix Mine, known to be one of the 
richest and best Gold Mines in New Zealand. It has been 
inspected and reported upon_by several eminent engineers, who 
have declared that the quartz lodes are true fissure veins, and in 
true fissure veins it is well known that there is no fear of giving 
out or not paying as depth is reached, the experience being that 
they get richer the farther they go down. The property is situated 
on Skipper’s Creek, Shotover River District, Lake County, 
Otago (New Zealand), and includes several valuable water 
rights ; the extent is 124 acres. The Mine has been worked and 
in operation for some time, but the above-named Company was 
only registered as recently as March 15, 1893. A considerable 
amount of development work has been done and ore extracted, 




















THIRTY-STAMP MILL, FREUE VANNERS, AND ORE FEEDERS. 
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MINING IN NEW ZEALAND—ACHILLES GOLD-FIELDS, Liwreo. 





TRAMWAY AND ADIT LEVEL INTO SIDE OF MOUNTAINS ON TO GOLD VEIN. 











MAIN SHAFT AND HOIST. 


which is reported to be sutficient to keep the 30-stamp mill, 
owned by the Company, fully supplied for at least three years. 
It is contemplated to increase the number of stamps, besides 
which additional water-power is being brought in, with a view 
to putting up more Pelton water-whecls. As soon as this is 
completed the output will be doubled, with the prospect that 
the dividend earning capacity will be increased. <A consider- 
able sum, amounting to over £50,000, has already been spent 
in developing the properties and on the machinery. It is not 
generally known that investors do not take the same risk in New 
Zealand as in some other directions, because in regard to a mine 
such as the above-mentioned, investors have only to go to the 
New Zealand Colonial Office in Victoria Street, Westminster, to 
see that the property is a genuine Gold Mine, and has paid in the 
past. There is every reason that this Mine should do so in the 
future, especially after the several improvements above men- 
tioned are carried into effect. 

The above views show the 30-stamp Mill, Hoist, Machinery, 
&e., employed for the working and development of the property. 
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ART NOTES. 
The spring exhibition at the Royal Society of British 
Artists can scarcely be held to fulfil the promise of a 
higher standard work which the autumn show led us to 
hope. There may have been physical reasons which have 
prevented the contributors from doing their best; but on 
that assumption one is aghast at the almost universal 
prevalence of the epidemic among British artists. The 
pictures which from their size challenge the eye are, as a 
rule, the most unfortunate. Mr. 8. M. Laurence’s “ Setting 
(126) certainly contains some skilfully imagined 
effects of a low sun on the crest of green waves, and there 
is some good work in the waves themselves. On the other 
hand, he represents a sky in which there is no trace of air 
stirring, while the breakers on a level sandy shore are 
only possible under conditions of a heavy off-shore breeze. 
Mr. William Hunt's ‘‘ Waters of Lethe” (8) is a more 
ambitious and a less successful attempt to cover a large 
expanse of canvas. Three ungainly figures, with preter- 
natural red hair, are extended upon a red expanse of 
leaves of unknown description, and are separated by a 
sluggish stream from an horizon of intense blue. There may 
be some poetic significance in the arrangement, but there is 
no pictorial harmony. Mr. Frank Dean’s ‘‘ Storm-Cloud ” 
229) has some good points in the painting of heavy storm- 
driven sky, and haymakers hastening to the shelter of the 
neighbouring copse ; and Mr. Spenloye’s ‘‘ Passing Storm ” 
97) is an equally good attempt to combine cloud and 
sea-shore. In Mr. Bertram Priestman’s ‘‘ Condemned” 
118), an old hulk ready for the shipbreaker, the water is 
well rendered ; and Mr. Alfred Edward shows that he has 


Sun” 


studied from nature in his treatment of the sea round 
Dunnottar Castle (254). The President, Mr. Wyke 
Bayliss, is represented by only three pictures—‘‘ The Rose 
Window at Chartres Cathedral ” (136)—painted in his usual 
style, and showing his mastery over the traceries of Gothic 
architecture--a somewhat less interesting study from 
St. Lawrencekirche at Nuremberg (196), and a careful and 
striking sketch of the Prisoners’ Chapel at Mount St. 
Michael (392). 


Among the works by less known artists there are several 
which are deserving of notice, if only on account of the 
rarity of satisfactory fruits of patient labour. Of these, 
Miss F. L. Bridge’s ‘‘Study in Brown” (7), Mr. C. W. 
Groom’s ‘‘ Meadow Stream ” (67), Mr. Sherwood Hunter's 
‘* Breton Maid” (90), Mr. Albert Kinsley’s ‘‘ Dunwich 
Bay” (132), Mr. Harry Shield’s ‘‘In Murthly Wood” 
(149), Mr. Val Davis’s ‘‘ Winter Gleanings” (218), Mr. 
Moxon Cook’s ‘; Sunset on the Arran Moors” (252), and 
Miss Rose Douglas's ‘* Anemones”’ (258), a very delicate 
bit of flower-painting, are the most attractive. In the 
vestibule there is a collection of fifteen bright little water- 
colours by Mr. James E. Grace, chiefly inspired by Surrey 
and Hampshire commons. 


The death of the most distinguished of contemporary 
writers upon art in Italy, Gaetano Milanesi, should not 
be allowed to pass without notice. He wrote numberless 
papers, pamphlets, and articles upon Italian art. The chief 
work of his life was. an edition of Vasari’s ‘‘ Lives of the 


Painters,” which he enriched with notes, commentaries, 


explanations, and corrections, introducing into them 
the results of modern. research and of the most recent 
criticism. He died at Florence, where he had lived the 
greater part of his life, always accessible to those who sought 
his advice or desired to benefit by his inexhaustible store of 
information on the history of Italian art. 


If, as we are told, imitation: be the sincerest form of 
flattery, Sir I’, Burton has reason to be proud of the 
work which he accomplished before leaving the National 
Gallery. The Director of the. Louvre has at length 
recognised the unsatisfactory arrangement of the pictures 
under his charge, and at the end of last year decided 
to make some important. changes. The results of this 
rehanging and revised classification will be appreciabk 
to all who visit the most renowned collection of pic- 
tures in the Paris capital. Space has been obtained 
in the first place by the removal of that somewhat over- 
powering series of Horace Vernet’s ‘‘ Harbours of France,”’ 
which now finds a more fitting resting-place in the museum 
attached to the Admiralty. By this means it has been 
found possible to give a separate room to Lesueur’s 
pictures illustrating the life of St. Bruno, and their place 
has been taken by the pictures of the German school, now 
separated for the first time from those of the Dutch and 
Flemish masters. In the adjoining room the few English 
ee which the Louyre possesses are grouped together, 
yuut already the importance of increasing the representation 
of English art in the national collection has been urged 
upon the authorities from various influential quarters. 
We may therefore expect to find the French dealers 
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competing for really first-rate. English works at the sales 
of the approaching season. It has not been so far possible 
to separate rigidly the Dutch and Flemish pictures, from 
structural causes; but the gems of each school are now 
all placed on the line, and are no longer huddled together 
as formerly, without an inch of wall space between them. 


The rearrangement of the Italian pictures is not yet 
complete; but one room has been wholly set apart for the 
Primitives, arranged according to their special schools. 
M. Lafenestre and M. Darrieu are now ee with the 
later developments of each art centre, and the pictures are 
to be arranged chronologically, so far as is compatible with 
the exigencies of the space at their disposal. 


At the Goupil Gallery there is a very charming collec- 
tion of about forty pictures by that prince of cattle-painters, 
Emile van Marcke, an artist of Flemish descent but of 
French training and sympathies. His earliest work, after his 
student days were over, was an employment in the Sévres 
porcelain manufactory. Here he remained ten years, and, 
as good luck happened, here also he met Troyon, to whom 
he attached himself, and probably learnt from him that 
love of nature which afterwards marked his work. This 
influence is the more especially traceable in such pictures as 
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clouds. In such works as these van Marcke rises 
almost to the level of his master Troyon; but in 
is own special line as a painter of cattle he was 
without an equal among his fellows in France or 
elsewhere. ‘La Belle du Troupeau” (31) is a splendid 
bit of colour and drawing: a black-and-white cow 
stands in the water, the other members of the herd 
standing at a respectful distance. ‘‘ The Duckpond’” (8), 
with its blue sky showing above the surrounding trees; 
‘* The Watering-Place” (18), with its tone and flowers of 
spring; and above all the group, ‘Bringing in the 
Cattle” (10), a landscape bathed in sunlight, are among 
the gems of this exhibition, which gives a fairly adequate 
idea of van Marcke’s place in modern art. 


The most recent volume of the excellent series of 
monographs on ‘ Les Artistes Célébres ” (Paris: Librairie 
de l’Art) is devoted to Hubert Robert, the contemporary 
of Fragonard and David. During his lifetime he enjoyed 
considerable reputation, which has not survived him, and 
she interest of this volume lies in the fact that it is an 
epitome of the history of French art at the close of the 
eighteenth century. It was, perhaps, Robert’s mis- 
fortune that he should have been living at Naples 
at the time when Herculaneum was first discovered, 
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followed on the unearthing of that buried town. The 
real interest of Robert's Tite was in its surroundings. 
He had been on intimate terms with Diderot, Voltaire, 
the Empress Catherine of Russia, and the general circle 
of the encyclopzedists, and we owe to his pencil some excel- 
lent portraits of his friends. His advanced opinions, 
however, did not save him when the Revolution burst upon 
France, and the author of this volume, M. C. Gabillot, 
makes it unpleasantly clear that David, jealous of his 
brother artist, did not hesitate to denounce him to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. Robert was arrested, and confined 
first in Ste. Pelagie and afterwards at St. Lazare, where 
he had for companions, among others, André Chénier and 
Roucher. Many of the sketches which he made at this time, 
including portraits of his fellow-captives, are reproduced in 
this volume. These sketches, and many others in a lighter 
vein, are a curious commentary on the times in which they 
were made. While his fellow-prisoners were writing 
sonnets and bergeries in verse or besquinades in prose, 
Robert was painting nymphs and ruins of Tivoli and 
Peestum, without a thought of the tragedies passing around 
them, or of the fate which awaited them. Under the 
Directory, Robert obtained his freedom, was appointed 
Custodian of the Louvre, and died in 1808, at the age of 
seventy-five. M. Gabillot gives a vivid picture of his 


prison life, and justifies his claim to rescue ‘‘ Robert des 


for he seemed to feel it incumbent on him to turn 
Ruines ” from the oblivion into which he has fallen. 


‘*At Yport” (30), a beautiful warm afternoon effect, and 
to profitable use the revival of ‘classicism’ which 


in the “ Incheville Marshes” (22), with its finely painted 
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In our judgment, Homocea should prove almost a specific for 
ordinary cases of Influenza. At first, put a little up the nostrils, 
and then, one hour afterwards, take a lump about the size of a 
hazel nut internally. This is easily done by throwing it back in 
the throat, and swallowing some water. Homocea contains 
nothing. injurious—no LAUDANUM, MENTHOL, MINERAL, or 
NARCOTIC. 

As a preventive of Influenza, some should be put up the 
nostrils two or three times a day. If the nose, eyes and throat are 
affected, half a teaspoonful might be put in a cup of boiling water, 
and the fumes inhaled in the mouth and nostrils, with a flannel 
cloth thrown over the head. We are convinced that this 
treatment will prove beneficial. What Homocea is, millions of 
Englishmen now know. Never in the annals of medicine has a 














virtues. Certainly it has not been effectually tried in Influenza; 
but the way it works on a chill when taken internally causes us to 
think that the result will be equally helpful in the epidemic now 
prevailing. 

NOTE.—Wherever there is any rheumatic affection, rub the 
part thoroughly with EXAINO—the Strong Preparation of Homocea. 


Sold by all dealers in medicine 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. fer box ; free by 
post for 1s. 3d. and 3s., from the Homocea Company, Ltd., 22, Hamilton 
Square, Birkenhead. EXAINO is sold only at 2s. 9d., or fost free 38. 
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PATENT WOVEN LADDER TAPES FOR VENETIAN BLINDS. THE ORIGINAL AND MOST RELIABLE 
TAPE, WOVEN THROUGHOUT. SEE THAT THE NAME CARR'S IS STAMPED ON THE INTERWOVEN avi 
CROSS-STRAPS ONCE IN EVERY YARD. FROM ALL IRONMONGERS AND FURNISHING DRAPERS. ———$—$—$——— —_____—= 
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' SOLO EVERVWHERE. ({OLDEN HAIR.—Robare's AUREOLINE 
- ae ZX produces the beantifal golden « » much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. rice 5s. 6d, and 105. éd., of al 
srincipal Verfumers and Chemists throughout the world. Agents, 
t. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners Street, w. 











LEX. ROSS’ NOSE MACHINE applied to 


i the Nose for an hour daily so directs the soft cartilage, « 


Shaped to Pe ee aaa ae se '_LO H SE’Ss ‘beautifying the Complanicn’ 
W. W. GREENER’S WLEAU DE LYS DE LOHSE 


CELEBRATED LOHSES LI LY MILK 


CLOSE SHOOTING hegre gi 
UNS | in White, Fink and Cream. 
or preserving the beauty and youthful freshnes¢ 


- of the skin. 


GAME anv PIGEONS. MILCH SEIFE 


7 LOHSE’S LILY SOAP.\- 


Delicately scented and emollient, keeps the 
complexion fresh, smooth, and rosy-white. 
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BEWARE OF THE PARTY OFFERING IMITATIONS. 








HAMMER GUNS, from 9 Guineas. 
HAMMERLESS os oe 99 
EJECTORS » 30 ” 

A new World’s Record has been made with a Greever 
Gus by J.A. R. Elliott, in his great match with Dr. Carver, 
on Oct. 12, 1804, by making a clean score of 100 straight 
kills at 30 yards’ rise and & yards’ boundary Messrs. 
Elliott, Brewer, Carver, Fulford, and others have all made 
their reputation at the trap by using Greexer Guys. 


15 Valuable Prizes, Season 1895. 
17 PRIZES WON LAST YEAR at MONTE CARLO. 


WwW. W. GREENER, 
ST. MARY’S SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM; 
and 68, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 





GUSTAV LOHSE BERLIN. 


Perfumer by Appointment to H.M. the Empress Frederick. 


Creator of the celebrated Maiglockehen 
(Lily of the Valley) Perfumery. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
“SYUSHMAYVZAR GIOS 


“ They come as « boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


6d. and 1s. per Box at all Stationers’ ; 
Sample Box, 1s. 1d. by Post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 
































SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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pots Lifebuoy Soap 


WRAPPERS. 


VLLLLLAALAA LK Kiihhldléld 
Will find full particulars given 








PURCHASERS of 
Lifebuoy Soap 





with each Tablet. 
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A, LONG LIST OF BOOKS TO CHOOSE FROM. 


Commencing Feb. 1st, 1895, 





I I i H\| 1) I] I III PiU U TEU OTL Ee 
= LIFEBUOY SOAP is a Pure Carbolic 


Disinfectant, and can be used 
FOR WASHING ANYTHING. LEVER BROS., Ltd, PORT SUNLIGHT, 


Nr. BIRKENHEAD. 


Any Person can obtain Books by sending 





the Wrappers to 
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THE QUEEN OF TOILET PREPARATIONS % 


For USE AT ALL SEASONS is 


os 


FASHIONABLE MOURNING 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


256 to 264, REGENT ST. 














DAW <Sz DEAF TIN 


LIMITED), 
SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
WORLD-FAMED 


LIQUID BLACKING. 


SS BLACK ano WHITE CREAM For PATENT LEATHER, 
ie) RUSSET CREAM 
CREAM BROWN BOOTS, SADDLERY, &e. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED DUBBIN 


For Shooting and Fishing Boots. LO wn 
HYHO LBD RNGOND 


MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF ’ 
WALES AND THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
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SPERe EK 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 
FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 


During the changing weather of Spring. 
IT ENTIRELY REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, &c. 


Beware of Imitations, many of which are poisonous. Be sure to ask for “‘ BEETHAM’S,” the only genuine. 
Bottles, 18. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Either Size sent post free for 3d, 
extra, direct from the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 5X 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS 

The will (dated March 26, 1892), with a codicil (dated 
Nov. 25, 1893), of Mr. William Bolitho, D.L., J. P., of 
Ponsandane, Gulval, Cornwall, who died on Dec. 2, was 
proved on March 15 by Richard Foster Bolitho, the brother 
and sole executor, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to £188,283. He bequeaths £1000, upon trust, to 
apply the income in maintaining and repairing the tombs, 
vaults, and monuments, the Bolitho Chapel, and in keeping 
in order, planting, and cultivating trees and shrubs, and 
in beautifying Gulval churchy: urd; £1000, to apply four 
fifths of the income for the benefit of four poor widows or 
spinsters of the parish of Gulval, and one of the trustees at 
one o’clock p.m. on each anniversary of his death, standing 
on or near his grave, is to inform the recipients that the 
money was bequeathed by the testator; the remaining one 
fifth of the income 1s to be applied in providing a suitable 
meal for the trustees at some place in the parish ; £500 to 
the Penzance Library, the income to be laid out in the 
purchase of standard works in English or foreign languages 
at a cost of not less than £2 2s. for each complete “work ; 

£500 free of legacy duty to the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall, domiciled at Penzance, to be inv ested, 

and the income applied in providing the die of a 
medal by a first-rate artist, and when this has been 


provided out of income, and not out of principal, then to 
provide in each year a gold or richly gilt silver medal 
therefrom, to be called the ‘‘ William Bolitho medal,” to be 
awarded to such member of the said society whose 
attainments, labours, and discoveries in geological or 
mineralogical science shall best deserve recognition, but 
not to be awarded more than once to the same individual ; 
and £100 to the West Cornwall Dispensary. He also 
bequeaths £25,000, upon trust, for his sister, Sage Ley 
Bolitho, for life; and legacies to others of his relatives, 
kinsmen, clerks, and managers in the Consolidated Bank 
of Cornwall, and others. All his real estate and the 
residue of his personal estate he gives to his brother, 
Mr. R. F. Bolitho. 

The will (dated Dec. 24, 1894) of Mr. John Hookway, 
of 2, Oaklands, Hermon Hill, Wanstead, Essex, who died 
on Dee. 28, was proved on Feb. 23 by Walter Hookway 
and James Henry Hookway, the sons, two of the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £62,228. 
The testator makes provision for the maintenance and 
comfort of his wife, and gives various legacies to children. 
The residue of his property he leaves to ‘all his children in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated Oct. 22, 1891) of Mr. William Irving 
Hare, of 10, Connaught Square, who died on Feb. 17, was 


proved on March 14 by Arthur Hart Guinness, the sole 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£36,099. The testator bequeaths £100 to the Hon, Miss 
Kinnaird for the Consumptive Home; £100 to Lod 
Kinnaird for his Boys’ Home; £100 to the London City 
Mission ; and £300 to be divided between his servants 
according to the number of years they have respectively 
been in his service. As to the residue of his effects, 


securities, and moneys, he gives four eighth parts to his 


brothers ; 


one eighth to his cousins, the Misses Robinson ; 


one eighth to Miss Eliza Galloway; and the remaining 
two eighth parts to his executor. 


The will (dated March 27, 1890) of General Sir John 


Summertield Hawkins, 
of St. Leonards, 


R.E., 


who died on Jan. 
Edmond John Lemoyne 
the son, 
sonal estate amounting to £22,919. 


Hawkins, 


K.C.M.G., Colonel - Commandant 
St. James’s Road, Great Malvern, 
yroved on March 15 by Colonel 
Twynam and the Rev. Arthur 
the executors, the value of the per- 
The testator appoints 


10, was 


certain trust funds in equal division among his children, 


Mary Elizabeth, 


Leonora Harriet, John William, Walter 


Francis, and Arthur; and bequeaths his household furni- 


ture and effects to his daughter 


Mary Elizabeth; £750 


each to his two daughters, and £5000 upon trust for them, 


and on the death or 
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GRANT ALLEN’S } NEW NOVETI. 
SEALED ORDERS. 3 vols., 15s. 


and at every Library 


of men and manners. nder Sealed Orders’ is a 


have met."’—Star. 


A THIRD EDITION OF x ‘ 


LONDON LEGEND, by JUSTIN ‘| 


ll FASHIONABL 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 





E CREPONS. 





McCARTHY, is now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries | 
mished if ‘A London Legend’ dees not rank | 

very successful books of the year. . - Mr. MeCarthy 

—Sun. 

BOOK, 

Ready at all 


as. 6d 


CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW 

OUNT DESPAIR, is Now 

Sooksellers’ Crown &8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 
WAI ‘TER BESANT 8 NEW NOVEL 


THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. | 


of Men,’ Mr Besant has given 


novel of such interest as ‘ Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. '"— 


SkKeich 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


TILLAGE TALES & JUNGLE TRAGEDIES. 


THE 


JAC K DOYLE’s 


Aad er : | All Wool, 


PETER ROBINSON 


AD 


~ one 


Daily Chr 
THE PHANTOM. . E ATH. By W 
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DAL EFOL K. By 
TANDEM. 


KITTY HOLDEN. 


B 


CHINA'S EXTREMITY THE 


By B. M. CROKER | 
An 


eresting and entert nintos. boo x. which will be heartily 
ed by everyone who reads man 

WHITE VIRGIN. ByG MANVILLE FENN 

spitally imagined and portrayed.” —St. James's Gazette. 

sy R. E FRAN ILLON. 

is, in fact, a racy book.""— 


DAUGHTER, 
he story Jay andamusing. I 


Leeds 
Al GHTER OF TO- DAY. By SARA JEANNETTE DUNC AN. 
~ es leverest novels we have read this season.""— 


CLARK RUSSELL. 


positively thrillir 

MINOH CHORD By j MITCHELL CHAPPLE 

reality which suggests either a close study | 

f actual life or a faculty not unworthy of Defoe."’"—Speaker 
By E. LEPELLETIER 

In this dead season of romance, ‘ Madame 

the safest name to write in a library list.""— 


By ALAN 8ST. AUBYN. 
. + « It isa thoroughly 


story . 
Sans-(réne’ is about 


Sketch. 
HARD DAMEREL. 
? caameat ene like ving persons. 


New Effects, 


CROCODILE CREPON. 
TRICOTINE CREPON. 


CARACUL CREPON. 
all Latest Colours, 


double width, 1s. 9jd. to 3s. 6d. p 


OXFORD sT. 


All Wool, double width, exquisite shadings, 2s. 6)d. per yard. 
Latest Novelty in all Art Shades, 4s. 11d. per yard. 


5s. 1ld. per yard. 
PLAIN COLOURED CREPONS. 


er yard. 
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ILDTER OF FORTUNE, “By L. T MEADE. 
me npon such ap out-and-out good novel of | 
mant ady's Picts 
ROTHY's DOUBLE. abs & A. 
arious as well le study 
London: ¢ matre an ‘a Wiwpvs, 214, Piccadilly, W 


URST and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. | 

AGA ARET 
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RESP\ INSIBIL. ITY. By MARGU Ek ITE 


D’ BONDS. By HENRY CRESSWELL, | 
A Modern Greek Hervine,” “ A Wily Widow,” & 


c ROSS, 


FAS SHIONED. By, 
f 


Thyme anc 
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of 


ALICE REA. 3 vols. 
By b, B. WOODGATE, Author ef: “0. V.., 
jadminton Libr Is 
‘Bs ADEL INE SE RGE ANT, Author 
Caspar Brooke 2 Den . Sir Anthony.” &c. 3 vols. 
Londor Hr : A "ise Limited 
‘ Martleor 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Ne 964. — APRIL a iia | 
“COMING OF SPRING 
A HIGHLAND aot AND ve goon y = | 
FRONTIER, by M r-General | 
t—THE ENGLISH FOOD GIFTS APTE I. THE 
PARIS. Teer IN THE pg 
sarees D.—A FOREIGNER. 
i ! UNCLAIMED. IN 
SI CHARLES ad 
NEL ROUTES. — MF 
TION.—JOHN 8TIt ART BLACKIE 
Sons. Edinburgh and London 


MAKER TO 


"Fenoun Biackwoop and 
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New Edition, pp. 324, cloth is. post f 
OMCEOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. 
By Dre. R ond hae EPPS. [x scribes fully and prescribes for 
al di-eases.—I . r : sane Bere and Co. (Ltd.), 48, Thread- 


post free. 





The Latest Camera for Glass Plates. 


Can be changed into Film Camera by the 
substitution of Roll Holder for Doubie 
Dark Slides. Weighs only 2 Ib. 
ADVANTAGES: 
Lightness, Compactness, PortaLility, 
First-Class Workmanship, 

Ease and Rapidity of Manipulation. 

Prices from £3 3s. to £4 10s. 


Send for Illustrated Price List. 


EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
115-117 Oxford St., LONDON. 
(Manufacturers of the celebrated “Kodak.” 











mperors of 


= CARTE 


6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 





FLORILI 


NI 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 


PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 


Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 


Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


An An Mn Ln Mn, A i, Mi, Mn LM, Le. i Mi A, Ms. A, Ml, A A i Ml, Ll, A A. A, A, A. 


ONLY ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. 


LITERARY MACHINE 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 


eusy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and ing. In 
valuable to Invalids & Students. ° Prices from ae Adjustable Couches, Beds 


INVALID COMFORTS 


Bed Lifts £3 10s. Bed Rests 7/6 
Reclining Boards Leg Rests 10/+ 
Walking Machines. Crutches 10/6 
| Portable W.C.’s Bed Baths 12/6 
| Electric Bells, Commodes 25/- 


Urinals, 
Air & Water Beds, § ~~ 
&e. 


Self-Propelling 


Bath Chairs for Hand or Pony. 


x 4 f . "A 
JOHN CARTER, 6* NEW CAVENDISH 


—-- BAM... 1. 


the TASTE. 


Illustrated Catalogues 


POST FREE. 





"3 LONDON, W 


wvy 








METER and CO., 


marriage of both for his surviving 





yer ,ZER and CO., Limited, 
Manufacturers and Emaporters of Musical Instruments of 
every description. Established over 100 years. 


f ETZLER and CO., Limited, 
| Sole Agents for Great Britain and Lreland for the celebrated 
RoNIscH PIANOFORTES. 

RoONIscH COTTAGE PIANOFORTES 
GRAND PIANOS. 
GRAND 


ROoONIscH UPRIGHT 
RoNiscH BOUDOIR 
R' INISCH CONCERT GRAND PIANOS. 


PIANOS. 


I ONISCH PIANOFORTES, 
Celebrated for their great power, quality of tone, 
and durability. 

] ONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
New Drawing-room Models, in 
Ebonized Cases. 

JQONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
Every Ronisch Pianoforte has the Patent Consolidated Lron 
Frame in one single casting 

I ONISCH PIANOFORTES 
The singing quality of tone is one of the chief characteristics 
, yese instruments. 

I ONISC H PIANOFORTES. 

The HARMONIC DUPLEX SCALE is applied toall Rénise S 


sulidity, 


Walnut, Rosewood, or 


Grand Pianofortes. In addition to the principal scale o 
strings, a second scale of reduced proportional length is 
added between the agraffe-bar and tuning-pins, also bet ween 
the hitch-pins and sound-bvard bridges, rendering the tone 
richer and more musical 
YONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
\ NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 


Limited, 
MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





GREAT 


LONDON, W 





BRINSME: AD P TANOS. 
The Horizontal Grand Pianofortes, Style 35, contain the 
Brinsmead complete metal frame, cast in one p lece, which is ansar- 
passed in strength and durability, and artistic construction and 
de. ign 

Every Brinsmead Grand Pianoforte is fitted with the patent 
‘ perfect check repeater"’ action, which provides a leverage for the 

aheur of the performer theoretically and prac: ically perfect. 

BRINSMEAD PLANOS 
Manufactured by JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS ONLY 
Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, 
Lists Free 
OHN BROADWOOD 
PIANOFORTES 

For SALE, MIRE, or on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 

Pianos exchanged. 
New and Second-hand Pianofortes 
JOUN PROADWOOD and SONS 
Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circus) 


r'HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 
desire it to be most distinctly 


Thomas Oetzmann and Co 
understood that by y are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
the ar < only addres: 

Bb CKER STREET, LONDON. W 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 


and SONS. 


London, W 


PORTMAN SQUARE 





“HE 


names are engraved on 


| MOS" 


} N? MORE 


/K\TO MORE 
N 


for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
No hire charged if purchased in six monthe. 
The cheapest house fur hiring really om pianos by all the best 
makers is THOM. AS OF TZMANN and ©O."5. 2, Baker Street, W 


pian S 


Tunings free 


OE TZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Themas 
Octzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System 
Carriage free. Tunings free. Cheapest House in I vdon for Sale, 
at or Three Years’ Systent is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 
27 - Baker Street, Pp ‘ortman Square, 


(100D SOUND SECOND- HAND ) PIANOS. 

Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 

low priced new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages. 

Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 

to £100, Send ‘fo w Descriptive Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free, and sent to any part 

THOMAS OETZM ANN and CO., 


r YCEL M.—KING ARTHUR. 

4 Carr. EVERY NIGHT, at & punctually. 
Genevieve Ward, and Miss Ellen Terry. Music by Arthur Sullivan. 
Scenery and Costumes dexigned by Sir Edward Burne-Jones Sox 
Office (Mr. J Hurst ) open daily 10 to 5, and during the performance 
Seats also booked b ter or telegram 


I pAL sY’S THEATRE, LEICES 
Sole Lessee and }iene er, Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY 
A ger Me. MODEL. Preceded at 8 by 

MATINER EVERY SATURDAY at 2.90 


, Baker Street, London, W. 


By J. Comyns 
Mr. Irving, Miss 


STER SQUARE. 
EVERY 


VENING at 8, 
DINNER FOR ' TWO. 


N IAGARA HALL, Jame a’s Park Station. 
4 nAL P “SKATIN 
PERF her 
: Sto 6, Se.; & to 11.30, 
Ri ro LASS RESTAURANT. 
.L DA 


“CONDITION. 


COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, w 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose 


the Government Stamp 
Price 4s. per Bottle 


| { OOPING 


Sold by all Chemists 


CIMOLITE is the only 
POWDER Prepared by an 
weecribed by the most 
‘or 14 or 36 penny stamps. 


T AYLOR’S 

thoroughly harmless SKIN 

experienced Chemist, and constantly 

eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent 
T INVALUABLE. 

J. TAYI On. Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


ASTHMA from this moment. 
Awarded one hundred thou- 
sand francs, Gold and Silver 
ASTHMA Medals, and admitted tu be 
unrivalled. 
Pasttesiere ratis and post free from 
DR. CLERY ARSEILLES, ‘FRANCE 
~) OHN WALKER, WATCH and CLOCK 
MAKER, 
77, CORNHILL, and 26, REGENT STREET 
“The Cornhill,” Silver Crystal-face Keyless Lever Watch, with 
Chronometer balance, £5 58. Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from 
£10 Ws. Chime Clocks in great variet 
Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and C jocks, with prices, sent free 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
3 RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 

Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between London and Brighton. 

EVERY WEE KDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 
from Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 

EVERY SATURDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 
from Victoria 10.40 and 11.40 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction ; 
from London Bridge 9.30 a.m. and 12 noon, calling at East Croydon. 
Fare 10s. 6d.. including admission to Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 

EVERY SUNDAY Cheap First-Class Dey Tickets to Brighton, 
from Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.16 p.m. Fare 10s, 


\ 7 ORTHING.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets 

from Victoria every Weekday l0a.m., every Sunday 10.45 
a.m. Fare, including Pullman Car between Victoria and_ Brighton, 
weekdays, 13s. 6d., Sundays, 13s. Every Saturday Cheap First-Class 
Day Tickets from Victoria 10.40a.m. Fare 11s. 


| J ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, and EAST- 
BOURNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday. 
From Victoria—9.00 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.27 p.m., also 
4 30 p.m. and 5.40 Ps. to Eastbourne only. 
From London Bridge—9.46 4.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 p.m., and 
5.5 p.m. 


YARIS.—SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
through the charming Scenery of Normandy, to the Paris 
terminus (St. Lazare) near the Madeleine. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 

T wo Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). 
London to Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3). | Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3) 
i TT. P.M. a.m. p.m. 
. dep. 9.0 8.00| Paris ., .. .. dep. 930 9.0 

» & 9.0 | p.m.a.m. 

p.m.a.m. | London Bridge... arr. 7.0 7.40 

) | Vieto ‘ . 710 7.40 


Victoria... .. . 
London Bridge 
Daris arr. 6.35 84 oe 
PFares—single: First, 34s. 7d. ; Second, 25s. 7d. ; Third. 18s. 7d. 
Return: First, 58s. 3d. ; Second, 428. 3d.; Third, 33s. 3d. 
Powerful Steamers with excellent Deck and other Cabins. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
| Oh )R FULL PARTICULARS see ‘Time 
Books and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at 
the following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained 
West End General Offices, 28, Regent Street, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square: Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; Cook's 
Office, Ludgate Circus; and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. 
(By Order) A. Sanve, Secretary and General Manager. 








M 2s E C A Bk oo, 


WINTER SEASON, 


Asa WINTER RESORT Monaco occupies the first place among 
the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on account of 
its climate, its numerous attractions, and the elegant pleasures it 
has to offer to its guests, which make it to-day the rendezvous of the 
aristocratic world, the spot most frequented by travellers in 
Europe —in short, Monaco and Monte Carloenjoy a perpetual spring 


The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer heat 
is always tempered by the sea-breezes. 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are grand 
and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are comfortable 
villas and apartments replete with every comfort, as in some of our 
own places of summer resort in England. 


Monte Carlo has other recreations and pastimes ; it affords lawn- 
tennis. pigeon-shooting, fencing, and various sports, exercises, and 
amusements; besides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air in the 
marvellously fine climate, where epidemic diseases are unknown, 

Visitors coming to Monte Carlo, if it be only for one day ora few 
hours, find themselves in a place of enchanting beauty and mani- 
fold delight. Breakfasting or dining at one of the renowned 
establishments here, and meeting persons of their acquaintance, 
they find all the gaiety of Parisian life, while scenes of fairyland, 
at every turn and every glance, are presented tu the eye,and winter 
there does not exist. 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in the 
beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special fascination 
and attractions—not only by the tavoured climate and by the inviting 
scenery, but also by the facilities of every kind for relief in cases of 
illness or disease, or for the restoration of health. 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice. 





WHERE TO WINTER. 


| [ARRITZ. GRAND HOTEL. 








Lift lately fitted up. Charmingly situated facing the ocean. The | 


climate is as mild and delightful as that of Nice and Italy. T 


splendid establishment, facing the sea and baths, the finest situation | 


in the town, close to golf and lawn-tennis, is famed for its great 
cellent cooking, and moderate charges, surpassing all 

els in the district; is frequented by the élite, and is 

the rendezvous of the English colony. During the winter season 
the terms are from l0fr. per day, according to floors occupied 
All private rooms are carpeted. Great improvements have een 
introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view to satisfying all the 


comforts which travellers may desire. Caloriféres have been fixed | 


up to heat the entire house. A special omnibus meets travellers 
for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the -train. Address, 
Mowrewat, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


For GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 


arriving at Plymouth May 12, and London May i3 
For SPAIN, SICILY, THE ADRIATIC, &c. 

The GARONNE, 3876 tons register, will LEAVE LONDON 
APRIL 2 for a 99 DAYS’ CRUISE, visiting CADIZ (for Seville 
&e TANGIER, MALAGA, PALERMO, ANCONA, VENICE 
PRIESTE, RAGUSA, CORFU, MALTA, PHILIPPEVILLE (for 
Constantine), ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth 
May 2 and London May 2. 


String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, 


| aon on 
Dr. DE JONGH?S went prown) ..-..-..:-2v-ren 
EPPS’S 
The most Efficacious = | 
Remedy for Diseases of the OD LIVER OIL. GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


high-class Cuisine. 

s F.Gaeren and Co. 1 Head Offices, 

| Anprxson, AnDenson, and Co. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenne, 

Tomlon, KC; or to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur 

Street, 5.W 


ah he , r 7 
OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. Natural temp., 117 to_ 120 
The Baths were founded by the Romans in the First 
3 Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin 
Affections. The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected 
at great expense. One of the greatest hygienic physicians says 
* They are the most complete in Europe.”’ 

They include Thermal, Vapour, Douche with Massage (by 
Doucheurs and Doucheuses from Continental Spas), Needle 
Baths, Pulverisation, Spray, Dry and Moist Heat, Wamaee. and 
Inhalation Rooms All forms of Shower and Medicated Baths. 
Band Daily in the Pump-Room. Address Manager for every 
information 


Managers 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
ISLINGTON. 


M AY HORSE SHOW (32nd Annual), 
4 MAY 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
Under the Management of 
The Royal Agricultural Half Company, Limited, 


and 
The English Horse Show Society, Limited. 
Hunters, Hacks, Ponies, Hackney Stallions, 
Single aud Double Harness Horses, Single Harneas Ponies, 
Tandems and Leaping. 


Prize Lists on application to 
R. VENNER, Secretary. 


; ary tT? > . 
{ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
/ (Established half a contury).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest and 
Motto in heraldic colours, 78. 6d Book-plates engraved in Modern 
and Medimwval styles. Heraldic Seal Engraving. 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


ala ah ua a ws ‘a hl , , vp y 
{RESTED STATIONERY.— CULLETON’S 
/ GUINEA BOX. — Best quality laper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address No charge for engraving steel die Signet rings, 
18 carat, from 426. Card plate and 50 best visiting cards, 2a. %& 
ladies’ , 36 Wedding and invitation cards Specimens free, 


T. CULLETON, 2. Uranbourn Street, Londow, W.C 
w HIRTS. FORD'S EUREKA. 
\ 


* The most perfect-fitting made Observer 
Gentlemen desirous of Purchasing Shirts of the Best Quality should 
try FORD's EUREKA. 


wf IRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA. 
\ 30s., 408., the half-dozen. Celebrated for Fit, Durability, 
and Appearance. All double-stitched. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


( pLD SHIRTS REFRONTED, Wrist and 

Collar Banded, fine linen, three for 68.; Superior, 7s. 6d. ; 
Extra Fine, 9. Send three (not less); must be prepaid. Returned 
ready for use, carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 





Yj 








CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &c. 


Testimonials surrounding each Bottle 


It is sold by all Chemniote, in capsuled Imperial jtalt-pinte, 2 S; Pints, 4/9; Quarts, 9/-. 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 


BREAD anbd 
BISCUITS. 


SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE QUEEN. 


ROCCE 





G 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, 

or if what is supplied as HOVIS is not satisfactory, 

please write, sending Sample (the cost of which will 
be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON and SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of 
** Hovis ” do so for their own profit. Beware! 
(COPYRIGHT, 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 








ta Highest Award at Ghicago. 1893 
Cf? #3 $f Shiesse 


Soe loan ocd V. | "Once tried 

a ne oap.s os & : - 
\oorrine’ Pomade....|/G. always used 
“\9 3 Cold (Cream - tities RO) 


nothing 1s better” 
Shoutd be used in every household, as { for the domptexion 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMisTs. WHOLESALE Depot: 67, HOLBORN ViADUCT. 


The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. T 4 ft 
VELOU = 
hygienic, adherent & invisible 
Toilet pwder- CEX. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8!” May 1875. 
































Have 
YOU 
Tried 


(uticura 


the great 
SKIN CURE? 


Its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humours are the most wonderful ever recorded. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicura, 2s. 3d.; 
Roar, ls.; RESOLVENT, 2s.3d. F. NewBery & Sons, 
1, King Edward-st., Newgate-st., London, E. C, 

aa ‘‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” post-free, 
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children; £700 each to his sons Walter Francis and 
Arthur; £100 to his son John William ; and £50 each to 
his executors. The residue of his estate is to be equally 
divided between his sons and daughters. 

The will (dated Jan. 3, 1895) of Mr. Ilenry Coakley 
Ratcliffe, of 84, Queen’s Gate, Kensington, who died on 
Feb. 17, was proved on March 19 by George James Green 
and William Edward Ratcliffe, the brother, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £13,843. 
The testator gives legacies to nieces, nephews, executors, 
servants, and others; and the residue of his estate and 
effects, whether real or personal, equally between his 
brothers, William Edward and Thomas. 

The will (dated July 3, 1894), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 8, 1895), of Mr. William Leslie Ramsay, of The 
Albany, Piccadilly, who died on Feb. 3, was proved on 


ond ‘Rey Seite Barnes, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £33,924. The testator 
bequeaths £3000 each to his nieces Florence Helen and 
Beatrice Emily, the daughters of his late sister Margaret 
Ellen Edgell; £1000 to Tie partner, Mr. H. H. Barnes ; 
£5000, upon trust, for his sister Maria Lydia Newbolt, for 
life, and then for her son and daughter, William Robert 
Newbolt and Ada Clarke ; and an annuity of £120 to Sarah 
Chapman. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
gives to his brother, James Alexander Ramsay. 

The will of Mr. Thomas Andrews, of Guildford, who 
died on Jan. 8, was proved on March 9 by Mrs. Louisa 
Amelia Andrews, the widow and sole executrix, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £7548. 

The will (dated Jan. 13, 1892) of Colonel William 
Honywood, J.P., of 52, Warwick Square, who died on 
Feb. 6 at Cronberry, Belle Vue, Wandsworth, was proved 
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on March 16 by William Langstaff Ainslie, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£12,091. The testator devises and bequeaths all the estate 
and effects whatsoever and wheresoever, both 1eal and 
rsonal, to which he may be entitled or which he may 
ave power to dispose of, to his wife, Mrs. Barbara 
Henrietta Honywood, absolutely. 

The will of the Hon. Mrs. Caroline Frances Lascelles, 
of Norley, Frodsham, Cheshire, who died on Jan. 8, was 
proved on March 14 by Colonel Walter Richard Lascelles, 
the son and sole executor, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £4150. 

The will of Mr. George Fellows Harrington, J.P., of 
Hurdholme Villa, Ryde, Isle of Wight, who died on 
Feb. 2, was proved on Feb. 23 by Miss Jane Maria 
Elizabeth Harrington, the daughter and sole executrix, the 


Feb. 18 by Major James Alexander Ramsay, the brother, value of the personal estate amounti ng to £452. 


SPRING FASHION 
BOOK. 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 











| | Customers’ old mS _—-~Prices from 


Dressing - Case £8 10s 


Fittings mado 


“THE PRINCESS ” 


HAIR DRYER & BURNISHER "== = 


(About the size of an ordinary Hair Brush.) | adapted for 
Polished Ste rling _ er, | use im bags or 
Nickel Silver, cases of 
Post Free, latest designs. 
| 
| 


76. 





(Simpson's Patent.) 


| When filled with boiling water, dries the longest and | 
thickest hair, after washing, in ten or twelve minutes, leaving 

| the hair glossy, flexible, clean, and free from knots. 

| 

| 


GOUT | 


10— 





CATALOGUES 
Post Freer. 


Fitted 
as Lady’s or 
Gentleman’s Case. 


DRESSING-BAGS and CASRS of NEW DESIGNS at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


ACTUAL Makers of Finest Qualit; 
4 SOLID LEATHER TRUNKS, 
romp and thorugh eect.» Givesa bratiful wighinew tothe | 1» YATENT WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS, 
with great guar and rapldity."—Trwh’ Seems falealated to tes | -ATENT “EN ROUTE” 7EA BASKETS. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 


great boon."’"— Weekly Times. 
Amongst the numerous ladies who make use of the‘ Parscess"’ Hain 
JRYER AND BuRBNIsHER, the following may be mentioned LONDON, Ww. | 
| 


| 5 R.H. The Duchess of York The Duchess of Sutherland. 


a H. Princess Victoria of Wales. Blanche, Countess of Rosslyn. 
THE ANTISEPTIC AND PERFUMED SALINE 


> 


TIT T TT Litt 





100— 
RHEUMATISM 


90— 











Torr 


80-4 
SCIATICA 
70— 








Ps 


Seneneueni 


R.H. Princess Maud of Wales. Lady Colin Campbell. 
{.R.H. The Duchess of Teck Miss Ellen Terry. 


I 
Simpson’s Depot (Room M), 42, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


AND THE Tape. 





60-— 
ror THE BATH AND TOILET WATER. — 


Refreshing and Invigorating, Delightful to the Skin. 
n S. Softens Hard Water. 
Boxes, Is.. and 2s. 64..at THE ARMY AND NAVY 
STORES, or through all respectable Chemists every- 
where, or direct from the 
M. ¥. OSMOSINE WORKS, Granby Row, —abmech | 


Rest preserver, strengthener. }| beautifier of the hair, prevents it 
falling off or turning grey, ie the best preventive of baldness, and | 
the finest Brilliantine ever made; best invigorator of children's 


DEBENHAM peel = A ee 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


R RU IT 


FREEBODY, 


W. Ay NT Coie ASY TO G 
ga Righty gS. in ‘Stock. 
st 14 guineas 


ase], 17 guineas. | ( lase 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas. 
as 


lass 2, 2) guineas. | Clase 5, 30 guineas ir lass 9, 50 guineas. THE BEST a 


ote 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas f . 
wards. Full pric e paid will be allowed for any instrument [7m 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. Ilina- 
t ms and partienlars post free.--T. D'ALMAINE and (oO. | °F 
Est. 110 Years), 91, Finsbury Vavement, E.C. Open till 7: | 2a 
aturdays, 2% , \ 
" 


TH E MEXICAN RAGES ge THUAN, 
HAIR RENEWER 


Carriage Free, for cash with order. 
Ss. per doz., GOs. per 100. 
Prevents the Ilair from falling off. 
White Hair to its OnicixaL 

















|b 
| 
| 
MANTLES, JACKETS, CAPES, | D, 


[Seen eeen' 


40-4 
NEURALGIA 


30— 


LADIES’ CAMBRIC SHIRTS, 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 











20—- 
SPRAINS 


10— 

















LITT 




















They will not entangle o or yr break - the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX Free BY POST 8 STAMPS. 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


Lit 


SWELLINGS 


10— 








t 


LITT TT TT 





BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold b 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MAKK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 


WHOLESALE OF R. HoveNDEN & Sons, 
BERNEKS ST, W.,aAxp CITY RD., E.C.. LONDON 


‘JUNO Cycles vzexy ‘BEsT. 


20— 
STIFFNESS 




















LONDON, 





WIGMORE STREET, 


D ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 
OUG ANS, &., RETURNED FROM HIRF 
1 years arranty. Easy terms, approval, carriage free. 
9, and li guineas. 
Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6, 35 guineas. 











‘ tages 


New Season List of | 


. . JUNO Cycles and | 
/ Cycle Sundries now 
—— : ready, and sent Post 
~ «a Free to an mart 
5 of the we rit, fa- 
> chines shipped to 
: arts. Roadsters 


f 
Am 
cers, Ladies’, and 
Military Cycles 


Leis. {CONQUERS PAIN 


75 & 76, weap tee iy WITHOUT, LONDON, 
cis MASTICATOR. 




















N.B.—Krery JUNO ) guaran nteed. 


TO LADIES. 


All other Ni phe Stock 
carriage forward. 


Sin POTS Prom15/-2 os 


All the most beautiful women use 
Ornemental Trees, 91 Acres. . 
Four Acres of Saas > CREME SIMON 
Clematis (80,000) from 15/* ; ; a + : a 
per doz. Mme. ADELIDS: Pal oe cages “ Hove found it | r IN 
N.B.—Single Plants are sold at i For all irritations o the skin it is unequalled. 
sligh ly increased prices. CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS disappear ax 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. Gd. ! £ ' GENERAL CATALOCUE ee Goatge Rateliere. 
- '. 64 yeges! of Nursery Stoc 

r 

og NOTICE. 


ris 
ovtend, G4, No.born Viaduct, EA. 
artistically produced, Hh. -~3 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 


seme hundreds of flinetretions, 
, and full of valuable information, 
ovtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Duve Co., 217, FULTON Street, and all Druggists. 


"RICHARD SMITH&CE WORCESTER 


liestores Grey or 
elicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasa1.t 
>, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
{ n. 
honse where a IlAin REXEWER 


To us2 in place of Knife for preparing chops, steaks, and 
all roast or boiled meats for mastication, by mincing and 
pulping same on your warm plate, and so preserving all 
the nutriment. No dinne r-table is complete without the 
Masticator. It is invaluable to the Aged, Young Children, 
| and all suffering from Weak Digestive Organs, or those 
who eat quickly. It will last a lifetime, being made of 
fine German Silver, and a. Price ws each, 

. A W CR ND complete in box, post free to all parts of the world from 

SSS = oe nie | G. B. SHITH & CO., 9, HORACE ROAD, FOREST GATE, 

‘DON. E 


| Hundreds «f un -olicited Seton received from Princes downwards, 


ap aking tn the highest terms of the Masticator. 
UMBRELLAS AS THM A. 
BEAR OUR NAME. 

Black Handle ... .../6 | A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 


BRONCHITIS & WHOOPING COUCH 
a a 
for their children while teething with perfect success. Ivory Handle ... ... 7/6 Russia Leather Case, 21/- | ma _S.FOX &C9 LIMITED Samm stamps, to anyone mentioning this Paper. 


Radically cured by the use of 
ZEMATONE. 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all #. | Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 Kropp’s Strop Paste, 64d. O. FANYAU & CO 
ot afl Chemises, 40. 3)4. per Bele, saute: GOGO, OAUDGTY, ext 00. lente | \ 90, GREAT Rt setts Sreeer Lonpox 


Pa 
LONDON: 
Chemists, Druggiate, Pv rfon ore, an! Stoves 





TO MOTHERS. 
| 
| 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of a 


NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINC. 





Sample box sent post free on receipt of four penny 











W.C. 





To be obtained of all Chemists, price 2/6 per box, 
Of all Chemists, is. 1}d. per Bottle, Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and CO., London, W. 
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THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS ARE A FEW SPECIMENS OUT OF MANY THOUSANDS OF STRONG AND HEALTHY CHILDREN REARED ON 








JVEELLIN 'S FOOL) 


\ 


\ HIGHEST 
\ AWARDS 


AT THE 


\ CHICAGO EXHIBITION, 


CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER 


\ EXPOSITION, 
\ 
























































\ AND 
\ DRESDEN FOOD 
\ EXHIBITION. 


** Prooks's Bar, 
** Manchester, 
* August 1, 1894. 
“* Mr. G. Mellin. 
* Dear Sir,—I am 


sending you a photo- 


“31, Henry Street, 
** Limerick, 
* December 4, 1894. 
“ Mr. G. Mellin. 

* Dear Sir, En- 
closed you will find a 
photo of my grand- Bal apne 
daughter, Dorothy Mabel 
Lumley, taken at fifteen 
months old, She was 
reared exclusively on Mel- 
lin's Food from four weeks 
old until ten months; she 
had no illness of any kind 
during that period, and has 


patients who has been 
brought up on Mellin’s 
Food. The photograph was 
taken when he was nine 
months old, and I have very 
great pleasure in saying 
that he is the finest baby 1 
have ever met with in my 
always been a most exception- practice. 
ally healthy child. 
* Yours faithfully, 
“ MARY E. GREER.” 


“ Yours very truly, 
se . » U.B., Mast, Surg.” 


TESTIMONIAL 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY / 


THE 


EMPRESS o GERMANY 


anna 


/ 
/ 


\ Translation. / 


** Berlin, April 14, 1£93. / 
\ “At Mr. Mellin’s request 
\ it is hereby certified that / 
\ his‘ Food’ for Children / 
\ has been used with the 
\ best results by the young | 
Princes, sons of their 
Imperial Majesties 


the Emperor 
and Empress. 
* The 


Cabinet of Her 
Majesty the 
Empress and 


Queen,”’ 
“129, Abbey Road, / 
= sy “ie we, 93, Queen Street, 
NM. 5 “ “ St. Heliers, 


“ Jersey, 
** December 28, 1894. 
“* Mr. G. Mellin, 

*“* Dear Sir,—I en- 


close photo of my 


** December 20, 1894. 
* Mr. G. Mellin. 

* Dear Sir,—I have 
much pleasure in 
Sorwarding to you the 


portrait of our infant daughter, Muriel, one 


son, Douglas Joseph ee a 
brought up entirely on 
Mellin’s Food, and still 


continues with it, 1 cannot 


Brown, aged eleven months, 
brought up exclusively on 
Mellin's Food. I have 


recommended it to several of speak too highly of it, having 


had no trouble with her up 
to present date; I strongly 


recommend it to all my friends, 


my lady friends, who agree 
with me that it is @ most 
perfect Food; my baby can 
only say one word, and that is per per fete ey 
* Mellin's.’ — Yours faithfully, 


“R, BROWN.” 


MELLINS EMULSION MELLIN’ FOOD BISCUITS. 


OF COD LIVER OIL AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS, AND BRONCHITIS. For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who 


The Best and Safest Tonic for Children, require a Simple, Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. 


* Yours faithfully, 
“M. J. BOWYER” 











Price 2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. per Bottle. Sample Size, 1s. Of all Chemists and Stores. Price 2s. per Tin. 





DPD A LO eo 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS: A Practica, anp Suwp.e Treatise ror Mortuers. Containing a large number of Portraits 
of Healthy Children, together with Facsimiles of Original Testimonials, which are of the greatest interest to all mothers, to be had, with Samples, free by post, on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, STAFFORD STREET, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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BOULTON & PAUL, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NOR WIC EH. 


OUT-DOOR REQUISITES FOR THE GARDEN, PARK, 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, ESTATE, AND FARM. 





























TYTTTTEVYYYY 


ReoisTeERED CorrRicar. 


For Poultry and 
Pheasant Inclosures. 
I i 
Reduced Cash P ricea—6 ft. high, 23 s yard run. 

5ft. high, 2- 

4ft. high, 110 
Will suit any situation. 
‘ 


Doorways. 7/6 each ; Corner Pillars, 1/6 each. 


Our ORIGINAL PATTERN 
MOVABLE 
FOWL HOUSE. 


These houses are strongly 
constructed, and are put to- 
gether with bolts and nuts. 

Repvcep Casa Prices. 
Carriage Paid. 


t. square .. 
—S ft. pa - 3 


If mounted on wheels, 
0s. extra. 


THE VILLA POULTRY HOUSE. 
TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
Specially suited for town gardens. 
7.—12 ft. by 4ft. Gin. by 
5ft. 9in. high.. £410 
fo. &—12 ft. by 5ft. 6in. ig 
é6ft. high . -- £510 
No. 9.—16 ft. by 6ft. 6in. by 
6 ft. 9in. high -. £710 
lised, the back can be boarded for 35s. extra 


Casu Prices, Carrtace Parp. 
Strongly constructed for 
Farm use, on wheels, 
minted ; size 6ft. by 4ft., 


‘or 2 Fowls . es « £4 0 


Larger size, 8ft. by 6 ft 


for 3% Fowls, painted £5 15 
Without Wheels, 10s. and 15s. less. 


®&-NEW PORTABLE COOP, 
Wira Rew Comprnep. 
For Game, Chicken, and 
bit 


CAT PROOF, 
RAT PROOF, 
SPARROW PROOF. 
Casn Price. 
long, 2ft. wide, Din 
high. 15/- each 


SETTING BOXES, with Runs. 
Each Nest 15in. by 18 in. by 18in. high 
Runs 2 ft. long, 18 in. high. 
Casu Prices. 
e Nests, with Runs, complete, 
£1 15s. 
wo Nests, with Runs, complete, 


17s. 64. 


-S—-THE KEEPER'S COOP. 
Casn Price 
Without Run, 5/6 each 
12 Coops, 60/-. carriage paid. 
Runs, with slide in front, 
2.6 each extra. 

No. .—PASCALL'S 
CHICK FEEDING 
RUN. 

3 ft. square by 7} in. high. 
Cash price §/6 each. 


“PATENT CHICKEN 
NURSERY or BANTAM 
HOUSE. 

No Disease, No Tatrrep Grocnp, 
No Vermin; Movaste, 
Rat Procr, and Tarer Poor. 
Cash Price, 25’- each, 


Iwo carriage paid 


The ‘MORANT'’ RABBIT HUTCH. 
For Rabbit keeping in the open 
Rearit g Mutch for 12 Rabbits 


226 


NEW ORNAMENTAL 
DOVE OR PIGEON COTE. 


For placing against a south wall 


ash price, £2 10s. a 


No. 9 _ 
a ] Nos2a 


OR 
DOVE 
COTE 

OW 


No. 64.—WATCHING —_ 


BEWARE OF IMITATION 


All orders of 40/- cayriage paid to the prir | railway stations in | 
England and Wales 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


OULTON 8 PAUL, 


Nw a ee 


Leusen: "Printed and Publis hed at the Office, 





CIGARETTES. 
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UNEQUALLED 


FOR DELICACY AND FLAVOR. 














In Use all over the Globe.| 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 


Free from 
Mercury. 











COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
a 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 


HEADACHE, 


HEARTBURN, 


INDIGESTION, 
ETG. 





LS 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R_H.G 


“Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of aune who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame as a 
* medicine man‘ had not died out ” 
































ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA 


The “* Lancet.""—“ A convenient and valuable remedy.” 

Dr. Thorowgood.—* Pure spasmodic Asthma anc “Asthma due 
to Emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronc hitis alike appear 
to me to be materially relie ved by the Ozone Paper. 

Harrison Weir, Exq.—' Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic aftection ; it is the only vemedy which gave me per- 
manent relief.’ 

2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O. to any country 
within the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 








For the past quarter of a century 
there has been one continuous flow of 
letters bearing testimony to the truly 
wonderful cures effected by Clarke’s 
World-famed Blood Mixture, the “ finest 
Blood Purifier that science and medical 
skill have bronght to light.” Sufferers 
from Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad 
Legs, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples 
and Sores of any kind, are solicited to 
give it a trial to test its value. Sold 
everywhere, at 2s. 9d. per bottle. Beware 
of worthless imitations or substitutes. 


ASTH MA CURE 


Difficulty expectoration. Asthma, Ncrvous 
Coughs, Catarrh. Sleeplessness and Oppression 
immediatly relieved by Grimault and Co's Indian 
Cigarettes, is. 9d. per box ail Chemists, or post 
free Wilcox, 239. Oxford-St. London, W 











New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 
" [THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 
TRADE MARK. rep 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA.& MEDAL, SYDNBY, 1879, 
anv CALCUTTA, 1883-4, 


TREBLE CRIP G.E.LEWIS 


accidental discharge impossible. 


With intercepting Safety Bolt rendering an 


G E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 


with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
matic Safety Bolt is the most perfect weapon ever placed in the 
hands of the sportsman. The opening of this gun cocks it, and 
bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices from 20 
to 40 guineas. A special plain quality, £16. Express Kiffes, from 
12 gu:neas. “The Gun of the Period,” wherever shown, has 
always taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can buy 
it at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on approvai 
on receipt of P.O.0., and remittance returned if, on receipt, it 
is not satisfactory. Target trial allowed. A choice of 2000 guns, 
rifles, and revolvers, embracing every Ro velty in the trade. 
G. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 32 and 23, Lo Loveday Street, Bir- 
mingham. Estah. 1850. Telegrams: a. Birmingham.’ 


TRADE MAR 


POWELLS 
BALSAM 
ANISEED 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NICHT 
COUCH, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS 


AND ALL 


LUNG TROUBLES. 
SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


Established 70 Years. 


See Trade Mark on Wrappers. Beware of Imitations. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 
In Rottles, 1/14, 2/3, 4/6, and 11/ 
Warehouse, |, Aibion Piace, Biackfriars Rd., London. 





"198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the Cownty of London, by Ivocnam Brorners, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Saturpay, Marcu 30, 1895. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLU 
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From Photographe by Mills and Saunders, Oxford 
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RIDGE BOAT-RACE, 





